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1032. [Anon.] Griindungsbericht der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Tierpsychologie. (Notice of the 
formation of the German Society for Animal Psy- 
chology.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1936, 51, 255-266.— 
The president-elect is T. Kronacher, University of 
Berlin; the secretary is Dr. Effertz. The temporary 
business address is: Institut fiir Anatomie, Physiolo- 
gie und Hygiene der Haussiugetiere der Universitat 
Bonn, Katzenburgweg 7-9. The aims of the or- 
ganization and a list of co-directors are given.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

1033. Bingham, W. V. Increasing the significance 
of single measures. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 736- 
737.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1034. Carmichael, L. The new laboratory of psy- 
chology at the University of Rochester. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1936, 19, 783-788.—The report includes a 
simplified plan of the laboratory together with a brief 
description of the individual rooms and of their 
special features.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1035. Cureton, E. E. Rank-difference and unlike- 
sign correlations as approximations to the Pearson 
product-moment formula. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
778.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1036. Davenport, C. B., & Ekas, M. P. Statistical 
methods in biology, medicine and psychology. (4th 
ed.) New York: Wiley, 1936. Pp. 216. $2.75.— 
This new edition has been completely revised and 
some new material has been added. A noteworthy 
addition has been a treatment of the analysis of 
variance and extension of the theory of small samples 
of R. A. Fisher. The correlation methods have been 
expanded. A _ bibliography, formulae, and many 
useful tables are appended.—E. H. Kemp (Brown). 


1037. Donat, J. Psychologia. (Psychology.) (8th 
ed.) Innsbruck: Rauch, 1936. Pp. viii + 520. 
RM. 5.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1038. Engelhart, M. D. The technique of path 
coefficients. Psychometrika, 1936, 1, 287-293.—A 
derivation of equations fundamental to the technique 
of path coefficients is given. Suggestions are made 
with respect to the calculations required in the use 
of the technique. The relations of the technique to 
those of partial correlation, semi-partial correlation, 
part correlation, multiple correlation, and factor 
analysis are discussed. Some consideration is given 
to the merits and limitations of the technique of path 
coefhcients.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

_ 1039. Gemelli, A. Lo studio del ‘‘comportamento”’ 
in psicologia animale. Parte prima. (The study of 
“behavior” in animal psychology. Part one.) Sci- 
entia, Bologna, 1936, 60, 271-285.—After discovering 
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the shortcomings of the introspective method, psy- 
chologists have turned to an objective approach. 
Three important varieties of objective method are 
that of American behaviorism (Watson, Lashley, 
Hunter, Tolman), that of the Gestalt school (Kdéhler, 
Lewin), and that of the conditioned reflex (Pavlov). 
In contrast to these, the author offers a method which 
preserves the truth in the objective approach but 
which does not suppose that all psychic life can be 
explained as behavior. In this article, his argument 
is based upon experimental evidence of higher varia- 
bility in the maze performance of rats than can be 
understood from the pure behavioristic point of view. 
Two subsequent articles will be based on evidence 
from fishes and from man.—D. W. Chapman (Re- 
corder’s Court, Detroit). 

1040. Gemelli, A. Lo studio del comportamento 
in psicologia animale. Parte seconda. (The study 
of behavior in animal psychology. Second part.) 
Scientia, Bologna, 1936, 60, 339-352.—In this second 
article on the proper point of view for psychological 
studies of behavior, the author draws upon evidence 
furnished by Zunini in his experiments with fishes. 
Zunini was able to show that the learning of fishes 
shows modifications and avoidances which are not 
consistent with the classical theories of the conditioned 
reflex. The main features of their behavior seem to 
be those of spontaneity and independence of isolated 
reflexes.—D. W. Chapman (Recorder's Court, De- 
troit). 

1041. Glenn, P. J. Psychology; a class manual 
in the philosophy of organic and rational life. St. 
Louis: Herder, 1937. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

1042. Goulden, C. H. Methods of statistical 
analysis. Minneapolis: Burgess Publ. Co., 1936. 
Pp. 165. $3.00.—This book is written essentially to 
illustrate R. A. Fisher’s methods of analysis. Chap- 
ters 1 and 2 are concerned with elementary statistics: 
frequency tables, calculation of the mean, the stand- 
ard deviation, and the constants of a normal curve. 
There follow a discussion and examples of the com- 
putations involved in the tests of significance, correla- 
tion coefficients, regression, analysis of variance and 
of covariance, etc.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1043. Graham, J. L. Observational and mathe- 
matical differences in bar graph and volume situa- 
tions. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 743.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1044. Griffin, H. D. New economical formulas 
for multiple regression. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
778-779.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1045. Guilford, J. P. The determination of item 
difficulty when chance success is a factor. Psycho- 
metrika, 1936, 1, 259-264.—The evaluation of the 
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level of difficulty of a test item is ordinarily derived 
from the proportion of a specified population passing 
or failing the item. With items that have a limited 
number of alternative responses there must be a cor- 
rection in this proportion to make allowance for 
chance success. A table of corrected proportions is 
given for different numbers of alternatives varying 
from two to eight.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

1046. Gulliksen, H. The relationship between 
the multiple correlation and the communality. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1936, 33, 781.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1047. Gurwitsch, A. Quelques aspects et quelques 
développements de la psychologie de la forme. (Some 
aspects and some developments of the psychology 
of form.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1936, 33, 413-471. 
—This article is a historical review of Gestalt psy- 
chology. It includes a discussion of the work of 
Ehrenfels, Husserl, Benussi, Koffka, Kéhler, Wert- 
heimer, and others, and is followed by an extensive 
bibliography.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

1048. Hempel, C. G., & Oppenheim, P. Der 
Typusbegriff im Lichte der neuen Logik. Wissen- 
schaftstheoretische Untersuchungen zur Konstitu- 
tionsforschung und Psychologie. (The concept of 
type in the light of the new logic. Scientific and 
theoretical investigations on the study of constitu- 
tion and psychology.) Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1936. 
Pp. vii + 130. Fl. 2.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1049. Horst, P. Independent factor scores from 


correlated test scores. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 779. 


R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1050. Horst, P. Item selection by means of a 
maximizing function. Psychometrika, 1936, 1, 229- 
244.—A new item-selection technique is presented 
which takes into account the intercorrelations of the 
items as well as their correlations with the criterion. 
The technique is regarded as superior to comparable 
ones in that it is considered to achieve greater econ- 
omy of time, greater objectivity of procedure, higher 
validity, and higher reliability. The mathematical 
theory underlying the method is developed. An ap- 
proximate solution of the mathematical equations is 
suggested. An approximation procedure for the com- 
plete item-selection technique is presented, based on 
the mathematical solution, but much simpler in pro- 
cedure. The clerical operations involved in the 
approximation procedure are outlined and illustrated 
on a sample work sheet.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1051. Kellogg, C. E. The problem of principal 
components: derivation of Hotelling’s method from 
Thurstone’s. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 512-520.— 
A detailed consideration of Thurstone’s suggestion 
(The Vectors of Mind) that Hotelling’s method of 
principal components might be used to determine the 
minimum number of factors to reproduce the correla- 
tion matrix. Attention is centered chiefly on the 
question whether the Hotelling method is effective 
where there are fewer independent factors than tests. 
An affirmative answer is given after comparing the 
Hotelling and Thurstone results in the case of a corre- 
lation matrix presented by Thurstone. It is further 
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shown that the Hotelling method merely proceed; 
from an extension of Thurstone’s method, and that the 
two methods should be considered as alternative 
with Hotelling’s the simpler one.—A. W. Melip, 
(Missouri). 

1052. Kellogg, C. E. The problem of principg) 
components: II. The argument for communalitie: 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 581-590.—A critique oj 
T. L. Kelley’s recent arguments in opposition to the 
use of communalities (Essential Traits of Mental Lit, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1935) with the data of Flanagay 
(Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality, Stan 
ford Univ. Press, 1935) as illustrative material. “, 
correlations and residuals are not affected by rotation 

. the centroid and principal components solutions 
are not equivalent. Whether the increased stabilir, 
of the latter is worth the extra labor will natural) 
depend on the purposes and preferences of the research 
worker, as will the choice between the Hotelling and 
Kelley techniques for obtaining the principal com. 
ponents.’’—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1053. Koller, S. Die Analyse der Abhangigkeits. 
verhiltnisse in zwei Korrelationssystemen. (The 
analysis of dependent relationship in two correlation 
systems.) Metron, 1936, 12, 73-105.—Formulae are 
developed, procedures are illustrated by actual cases 
and practical applications are suggested.—E. R 
Henry (New York University). 

1054. Kurtz, A. K. A formula for determining the 
best single set of weights to use in simultaneous) 
predicting several criteria. Psychol. Bull., 1936 
33, 780.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1055. Leith, J.D. Error in ‘‘Error in the use of the 
standard error” by W. R. Van Voorhis. J. educ. Psy. 
chol., 1936, 27, 556-557.—It is said that Van Voorhis 
defeats the purpose of computing critical ratios when 
he demands that the standard deviations of the parent 
populations should be used in determining the critical 
ratio (J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 228).—A. W 
Melton (Missouri). 

1056. Lev, J. A note on factor analysis by the 
method of principal axes. Psychometrika, 1936, |, 
283-286.—The resolution of a set of variables into 
principal components may be performed upon vari- 
ables having arbitrary variances, or upon variables 
obtained from these by reduction of all variances to 
unity. The two procedures do not yield the same 
results even if the principal components are reduced 
to unit variance in both cases, except when the original 
variances are all equal.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


1057. Luria, A. R. K voprosu o geneticheskom 
analize psikhologicheskikh funktzii v sviazi s ikh 
razvitiye. (The problem of the genetic analysis ol 
psychological functions in evolution.) In [Problems 
of neural physiology and behavior}. Tbilisi: Acad. 
Sci. U.S.S.R., Georg. Br., 1936. Pp. 361-367.—The 
value of the twin method in unravelling the dynamic 
relations of psychological functions to factors 0! 
heredity and environment is stressed. In an experi 
ment with N. A. Morozova these functions were {ol- 
lowed up and correlated in 150 pairs of identical and 
fraternal twins. The intra-pair correlations wert 
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higher for the identical twins only until the years 
12-14; thereafter the correlations became nearly 
equal for more complex meaningful functions. “In 
the process of development psychological functions 
do not remain fixed but undergo considerable re- 
structuring, the environment imparting qualitatively 
new forms to behavior and consciousness.” —G. H. S. 
Rasran (Columbia). 

1058. McDougall, W. Dynamics of the Gestalt 
psychology. Part IV. Character & Pers., 1936, 5, 
131-148.—This installment concludes the series on 
dynamics of Gestalt psychology by pointing out and 
criticizing certain features which seem to be common 
to Kohler, Koffka and Lewin, each of whom has been 
discussed individually in a previous installment. The 
author considers such principles and concepts as 
isomorphism and purposive activity and the physical 
dynamic principles underlying them, pointing out 
the shortcomings of each writer in these respects.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1059. McNemar, Q. On the inadequacy of the 
reliability coefficient when used with IQ data. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1936, 33, 779-780.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1060. Menninger, K. A., & others. [Eds.] The 
bulletin of the Menninger clinic. Topeka, Kan.: 
Menninger Clinic. Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 1936. 
Bimonthly.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1061. Monroe, W. S. Note on the interpretation 
of coefficients of correlation. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 


27, 551-553.—-‘The interpretation of a coefficient of 
correlation in terms of the communality of the two 
variables requires that the nature of the factor pattern 
be determined or that the interpretation be based 


upon an assumed factor pattern.”” This statement is 
supported by a derivation and illustrated by sample 
situations. —A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1062. Mosier, C. I. A note on item analysis and 
the criterion of internal consistency. Psychometrika, 
1936, 1, 275-282.—The implications contained in 
Richardson’s article on item analysis in the March 
1936 issue of Psychometrika are examined in the light 
of multiple-factor theory. It is shown that item 
analysis is a necessary but not a sufficient condition 
for the construction of a test which is to measure a 
single trait. The intercorrelations of certain items 
selected by a method of item analysis are examined 
and found to contain many zero and some negative 
correlations. Multiple-factor analysis showed that 
eight traits were measured by items which had been 
asserted to measure only one.—(Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika ) 

1063. Moulton, F. R. Significant figures in sta- 
tistical constants. Science, 1936, 84, 574-575.—The 
author refers to an earlier article of his and gives the 
conclusions of that article regarding the number of 
significant figures to retain in constants. Although 
he does not propose any rule he seems to favor keep- 
ing three figures.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1064. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Psychologie der Wis- 
senschaft. (The psychology of science.) Leipzig: 
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Barth, 1936. 
(Brown). 

1065. Nolte, E. Wher den Schwierigkeitsgrad von 
Tiatigkeiten und das Rangreihenproblem. (The de- 
gree of difficulty of activities and the ranking prob- 
lem.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 10, No. 4. 
Pp. 99.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1066. Poole, D. C., & Childs, H. L. [Eds.] The 
public opinion quarterly. Princeton, N. J.: Public 
Opinion, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1937. Quar- 
terly. $4.00 per volume.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1067. Shick, M. McD. Maria Montessori. Med. 
Rec., N. Y., 1936, 144, 569-570.—A brief sketch is 
given of the professional life of Maria Montessori and 
of her work in the development and application of the 
Montessori method, together with a brief description 
of the system’s outstanding features.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 


1068. Stephan, F. F. Practical problems of sam- 
pling procedure. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 569-580. 
—General rules for securing an adequately representa- 
tive sample are presented, together with some difficul- 
ties in getting fair samples from certain types of social 
material.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


1069. Thurstone, L. L. The isolation of seven 
primary abilities. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 780-781. 
—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1070. Treloar, A. E. An outline of biometric 
analysis. (Rev. ed.) Minneapolis: Burgess Publ. Co., 
1936. Pp. 193. $3.10.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1071. Urban, F. M. Karl Pearson. Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1936, 96, 449-551.—A short biography of 
Karl Pearson, whose death occurred April 28, 1936. 
His academic training is reviewed, and his contacts 
with Sir Francis Galton, who through his will estab- 
lished a chair of eugenics at University College, 
London, to which Pearson was called and which he 
held until his death, are described. The honors 
bestowed upon him are cited. His contributions to 
mathematics, especially to modern statistics, are 
recognized. A charming personality brought large 
numbers of students to him. Out of a second intel- 
lectual interest came Pearson’s Ethics of Free Thought 
and his Life and Letters of Francis Galton.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


1072. Van Voorhis, W. R. A reply to J. D. Leith. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 558-560.—An answer to 
Leith’s criticism (J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 556-557) 
of Van Voorhis’ article entitled ‘‘An Error in the Use 
of the Standard Error’ (J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 
26, 228).—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1073. Volkmann, J. The anchoring of absolute 
scales. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 742-743.—Abstract. 
—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1074. Weinschenk, C. Das Wirklichkeitsproblem 
der Erkenntnistheorie und das Verhidltnis des Psy- 
chischen zum Physischen. (The reality problem of 
epistemology and the relation of the psychic to the 
physical.) Leipzig: Reisland, 1936. Pp. 184. RM. 
6.60.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


Pp. 254. RM. 8.40.—G. F. J. Lehner 
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1075. Wirth, W. Berichte tiber die auf dem 15. 
Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psy- 
chologie, Jena 5-8 Juli 1936, gehaltenen Vortrige. 
(Reports of the speeches made at the 15th congress 
of the German Society for Psychology held at Jena 
5-8 July, 1936.) Imndustr. Psychotech., 1936, 13, 
212-224; 247-256.—Abstract.—J. C. G. Seidl (Man- 
hattan College). 

1076. Woodrow, H., & Wilson, L. A. A simple 
procedure for approximate factor analysis. Psycho- 
metrika, 1936, 1, 245-258.—A variation of the centroid 
method is described and illustrated. By the applica- 
tion of new rules for reflecting signs, it may be possible 
to reduce to insignificance the factor loadings of tests 
showing insignificant correlation (original or residual ) 
with clusters of tests having relatively high inter- 
correlations. As a result a factor common to any one 
of these clusters may be revealed by the centroid 
method itself with little or no need for rotation of 
axes or further calculations.—(Courtesy Psycho- 
metrika). 

1077. Woodworth, R. S. The psychophysical 
methods. Formulae, tables, and examples. New 
York: Author, 1936. Pp. 19.—Formulae, tables, and 
illustrated procedure for the method of limits, the 
equation method, and the frequency method (includ- 
ing the methods of constant stimuli and single 
stimuli).—E. H. Kemp (Brown). 

1078. Young, C. W. The residual index. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1936, 27, 625-630.—A formula is presented 
for the calculation of the residual index, i.e., a meas 
ure of the residual determination of Y, called W, 
when the amount of the determination of Y by a 
factor X is known. A formula for the reliability of 
the residual index is presented, an empirical verifica- 
tion of the formula for the residual index is reported, 
and the relation between the residual index and the 
theory of > and semi-partial correlation is 
indicated.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1079. tee. J. A technique for pattern analysis. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 733.—Abstract.—R. UH. 
Brown (Yankton). 

[See also abstracts 1200, 1210, 

1365, 1383, 1402, 1463, 1559. } 
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1080. Adrian, E. D. The spread of activity in the 
cerebral cortex. J. Physiol., 1936, 88, 127-161. 
Potential changes at the surface of the cerebral cortex 
of lightly anesthetized rabbits, cats, and monkeys as 
a result of electrical stimulation of the brain are 
studied by recording simultaneously from several 
pairs of lead electrodes. In rabbits two main types of 
response are found: (1) superficial—monophasic 
potentials confined to the neighborhood of the stimu- 
lating electrode and due to direct stimulation of 
neurones in the superficial layers of the cortex, and 
(2) deep—waves of activity spreading out in a circle 
from the point of stimulation; in the case of repetitive 
stimulation each wave travels farther than its prede- 
cessor due to summation of excitations: the period of 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


stimulation may be followed by after-disc harge 
which may result later in a complex pattern of ac 
tivity. The spread can be shown in the cat and 
monkey, although the picture is not as regular as jp 
the rabbit. Some correlations between limb move. 
ments and cortical potentials in the monkey are 
described.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

1081. Bagchi, B. K. The adaptation and variability 
of response of the human brain. Psychol. Bull., 19% 
33, 771-772.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton 

1082. Bartley, S. H. A comparison of the electro. 
gram of the optic cortex with that of the retina. 4m», 
J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 338—348.—Rabbits were used 
under light ether. Maximum brightness was 30,500 
c./ft.2, dim was 4/1000 of maximum, and visual angle 
was 11° 20’. The cortical ‘‘on”’ effect coincided wit) 
the 6 wave of the retinal ‘‘on effect,’ but started 
earlier and lasted longer. By variation of rate and 
order of bright and dim phases, it was possible : 
obtain evidence of diphasic retinal b waves and 
separate pathways to the cortex of fibers producing 
the cortical ‘“‘on’’ and “‘off” effects. It is pointed ; 
that the cortical response as an index of retinal } 
havior is utilizable and has the advantage of allowing 
analysis of ‘‘on’’ and “‘off’’ fiber activity. The con 
cept of separate fibers for each is at variance with 
Creed and Granit's concept of the ‘‘off”’ as release of 
P III from inhibition, and in line with Hartline’s 
finding of separate fibers for the two. The dip hasic 
retinal b response to short stimuli suggests that t! 
retinal potential is essentially diphasic.—T. W 
Forbes (Harvard). 

1083. Bielschowski, M., & others. Anatomie des 
Nervensystems. (Anatomy of the nervous system 
In Flandbuch der Neurologie. Berlin: Springer, 1935 
Pp. 1152. RM. 220.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown 


1084. Bishop, G. H., & O’Leary, J. Components 
of the electrical response of the optic cortex of the 
rabbit. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 292-308 
After removal of the eye, the optic nerve was stimu- 
lated by single shocks or by 2 msec. galvanic currents 
under light ether. Records were made from different 
depths with needles as electrodes. Four fundamental 
waves were found, the first two diphasic and starting 
surface-positive, the third a slower negative and the 
fourth a slow positive deflection. The last was some- 
times repeated at \ sec. intervals. A 5-per-second 
rhythm seemed characteristic. Form and magnitude 

varied with the depth of cortex included between 
electrodes, and the origin of two of the waves seemed 
to be in the intragranular and pyramidal layers 
Evidence has been obtained of a closed circuit n- 
volving cortex and thalamus which. determines the 
rhythm of the cortex. The possibility of accounting 
for the various wave forms as summations of diphast 
fiber potentials and of slow monophasic potentials 
is discussed. It is pointed out that in vision a scat 
tered volley and no long refractoriness are to be 
expected, in contrast to effects from maximum single 
shocks here used. Apparently the more complex 
stimulus (light) gives the simpler record. It is sug- 
gested that the spontaneous rhythm may represent 
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a co-ordination of circuits which facilitate the visual 
pathway, somewhat similar to Lorente de N6’s 
reverberating circuits.—7. W. Forbes (Harvard). 

1085. Blair, E. A., & Erlanger, J. Temporal sum- 
mation in peripheral nerve fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 117, 355-365.—Induction break shocks and 
discharges of a condenser through a trigger tube were 
applied to single fibers and whole sciatic_nerves of 
Rana pipiens. Anodal polarization and CaCl, pro- 
duced block where the first shock was not transmitted 
but succeeding impulses within 100 msec. were 
(temporal summation). Ether and cathodal polariza- 
tion produced a reverse effect where the first was 
conducted and following responses reduced. It is 
held that this is evidence that the reactivity of the 
blocked segment may be raised by the blocked im- 
pulse and that therefore the responding segment 
exerts an influence one or two segments beyond its 
own limit, an effect to be attributed only to electricity 
and not to liberation of neurohumors.—T7. W. Forbes 
Harvard). 

1086. Bridgman, C. S. An ontogenetic study of 
cerebral action potentials of the guinea pig. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 769-770.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
Yankton). 

1087. Bronk, D. W., Ferguson, L. K., Margaria, R., 
& Solandt, D. Y. The activity of the cardiac sympa- 
thetic centers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 237-249. 

Cats were used, the majority under light nembutal, 
and a few decerebrate with similar results. After 


suitable exposure, one of the nerves from the stellate 
to the inferior cardiac plexus was dissected free and 
cut, recording being from the proximal end. Contin- 
uous activity was found in cardiac sympathetic 
nerves, supporting the view of Hunt and others that 
the efficacy of vagal impulses is determined by the 


accelerator background. Rhythmic discharges at 
from 1 or 2 to 10 or 20 per second were obtained from 
single preganglionic fibers. Grouped impulses at 
6, 7 and 20 per second occurred for short periods. The 
grouped impulses were found pre- and postgangli- 
onically and bilaterally, suggesting excitation in a 
cardiac sympathetic center. Grouping of efferent 
sympathetic impulses into large waves related to 
heart and respiratory cycles was found, bearing out a 
previous report. This grouping is attributed to 
sympathetic afferents in the arch of the aorta and 
sympathetic inhibition from stretch receptors in the 
lungs. It was possible to drive cardiac sympathetic 
centers at from 2 to 15 per second. Persistence of the 
rhythm indicated some obscure resonance mechan- 
ism.— 7. W. Forbes (Harvard). 

1088. Futer, D. S. [The contemporary doctrines 
of functions and investigation of the vegetative ner- 
vous system.] Vop. sotsial. klin. Psikhonevrol., 
1936, 3, 482-501.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

_ 1089. Goldenberg, M., & Rothberger, C. J. ther 
die Wirkung von Veratrin auf den Purkinjefaden. 
(The effect of veratrin on the Purkinje fibers.) Pflug. 
Arch ges. Physiol., 1936, 238, 137-152.—The effects 
of veratrin, cold, asphyxia, carbon dioxide, and 
anesthetics on the isolated Purkinje fibers are de- 
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scribed and compared with nerve and skeletal muscle. 
—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

1090. Hare, W. K., Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, 
S. W. Electrical stimulation of the interior of the 
cerebellum in the decerebrate cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 117, 261-266.—This was a study similar to a 
previous one on monkeys. Ether was discontinued 
after decerebration and severing of the brain stem. 
The Horsley-Clarke apparatus was used with both 
vertical and horizontal electrodes. One response 
pattern consisted of ipsilateral flexion together with 
contralateral extension, and head, trunk and tail 
bending concavely to the point of stimulation. The 
rebound effect was, in general, the reverse. This 
pattern was obtained whether the brain stem was 
severed through the thalamus, rostral midbrain or 
anterior margin of the pons, or caudal to the red 
nuclei. Aberrant forms occurred from stimulation in 
the median sagittal plane and a different pattern from 
stimulation of lateral parts of the vermis. Normal 
animals were generally similar to decerebrate ones. 
The results were similar to those with monkeys, 
indicating that decerebrate rigidity is not a necessary 
condition for the response pattern, and that the 
medially situated cerebellar system apparently dis- 
charges through cerebellar-bulbar connections.— 
T. W. Forbes (Harvard). 


1091. Harreveld, A. van, & Wiersma, C. A. G. 
The triple innervation of the crayfish muscle. Proc. 
nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1936, 22, 667.—The innerva- 
tion of the abductor muscle of the dactylopodite 
and the extensor of the propodite, in the cheliped of 
Cambarus clarkit, is accomplished in each case through 
stimulation of two kinds of axons, one causing the 
fast and the other the slow contraction. This is 
true only of two muscles of this cheliped; the others 
are triply innervated, with the third axon accountable 
for the inhibition of contraction caused by either of 
the other two fibers. With respect to the doubly 
innervated muscles, ‘‘the stimulation of one of the 
two fibers . . . causes a contraction, the other elicits 
an inhibition of this contraction. The axon causing 
the contraction is common to both muscles. 

The two muscles receive different inhibiting fibers.""— 
F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

1092. Ingersoll, E. H., Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, 
S. W. The spinal path for responses to cerebellar 
stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 267-270.— 
Hemisection of the cord at the first cervical segment 
eliminated responses of limbs on that side. Although 
partial destruction of lateral and ventral funiculi 
caused major impairment, such destruction of either 
alone did not. It is concluded that stimulation of 
either side of the cerebellum is transmitted diffusely 
in the upper cervical cord.—7. W. Forbes (Harvard). 

1093. Jacobsen, C. F. Restitution of function after 
cortical injury in monkeys. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 755-756.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1094. Jasper, H. H., & Cruikshank, R. M. Varia- 


tions in blocking time of occipital alpha potentials in 
man as affected by the intensity and duration of 
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light. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 770-771.—Abstract. 
—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1095. Katz, B. Multiple response to constant 
current in frog’s medullated nerve. /. Physiol., 1936, 
88, 239-255.—The effect on the time constant of 
accommodation, 2», of subjecting nerves of cooled 
and warmed frogs to Ca excess and lack is studied. 
The duration of prolonged repetitive nerve response 
to a constant current under various conditions agrees 
approximately with that calculated from Hill’s theory 
of electrical excitation. Factors other than 4 which 
control duration of repetitive excitation of nerve 
during the passage of a constant current are dis- 
cussed.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


1096. Kemp, E. H. Electrical responses of the 
lateral lemniscus to monaural and binaural stimuli. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 792-793.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 


1097. Kuntz, A. A text-book of neuro-anatomy. 
(2nd ed.) Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1936. Pp. 
519. $6.00.—The author presents a chapter on the 
evolution and comparative anatomy of the nervous 
system as well as a brief account of the origin and 
differentiation of the neural tube. Separate chapters 
are given to nervous integration, the visual apparatus, 
the olfactory apparatus, and the functions of the 
cerebral cortex. 45 pages are given to a laboratory 
outline including clinical illustrations.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 


1098. Kusnetzov, V. P. [Fundamental patholo- 
gical changes in the nervous activity of man. ] 
Nevropat. i Psikhiat., 1936, 5, 1175-1182.—What are 
the pathological changes of neural activity and the 
methods for their investigation? As a measure of 
nervous activity can be used the functional state of a 
given field or part of the nervous system. Instead 
of the old conception of the reflex arc the author 
prefers the conception of the nervous apparatus, 
including anatomical nervous formations which are 
the substratum of the excitatory process under given 
conditions and in a given time, and connected with a 
nervous reaction or a complex of them. Such nervous 
apparatuses are not defined anatomically, but are 
changeable and connected with other parts of the 
nervous system. Their activity is of a contrasting 
and periodic character. The state of the nervous 
apparatus can be defined by its reactions, if methods 
are used that give quantitative results. Some for- 
mulae for the measuring of excitability, lability and 
functional extent are given.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

1099. Maier, N. R. F., & Sabom, M. V. Further 
studies on the effect of lesion shape on behavior. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 752-753.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 


1100. Sheehan, D. Discovery of the autonomic 
mervous system. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1936, 35, 1081-1115.—A history of the development 
of knowledge concerning the autonomic nervous 
system. Extensive bibliography and three plates 
from early anatomists.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 
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1101. Travis, L. E. Brain potentials from the rg; 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 770.—Abstract.—R. 4 
Brown (Yankton). 

1102. Travis, L. E., & Gottlober, A. Do braip 
waves have individuality? Science, 1936, 84, 532-533 
—Four investigators identified photographic records 
of 44 subjects’ brain waves. Of 352 identifications 
94% were correct; the score by chance would have 
been 4.5%. The investigators used the following 
criteria for identification: frequency, amplitude, form, 
and stability of the base line. Accessory cues appeared 
not to be helpful. The investigators become more 
accurate as more identifications are made.—F. 4. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1103. [Various.] [Problems of neural physiology 
and behavior. Symposium, dedicated to Professor 
I. S. Beritashivili (J. S. Beritoff).) Tbilisi: Acad, 
Sci. U.S.S.R., Georg. Br., 1936. Pp. 505. $4.00.—, 
collection of 36 papers by Soviet and foreign scientists, 
—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 

[See also abstracts 1108, 1109, 1110, 1116, 1126, 

1128, 1142, 1153, 1184, 1238, 1293, 1294, 1322, 

1346, 1424, 1532. ] 
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1104. Anderson, S. F. The absolute impression 
of temporal intervals. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 794- 
795.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1105. Bartlett, M. R. Curve of response to auéi- 
tory stimuli preceding sleep. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 790-791.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1106. Bellows, R. M. An experimental isolation 
of some factors determining response to rhythmic 
cutaneous stimulation. I. Frequency, pressure, and 
time. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 716-731.—The 
apparatus used in this investigation provided inter- 
mittent pulsations of air which were directed upon 
the skin of the subject. ‘“(1) Certain relationships 
between the variables of frequency of skin stimuli, 
their intensity, and time of stimulation, are fixed. It 
has been found that (ceteris paribus): (a) intensity 
varies directly with frequency, (b) time varies directly 
with intensity, and (c) frequency varies inversely 
with time. (2) Only one frequency of vanishing 
flicker was found under constant objective conditions 
with regard to the variables of pressure, adaptation 
time, and temperature. No specific classification o! 
epicritic-protopathic or superficial-deep sensitivity 
appears to be necessary for interpreting the results 
(3) The data are perhaps more readily interpreted 
in terms of the quantitative pattern theory of cutane- 
ous phenomena than on the basis of the qualitative, 
peripheral specificity doctrine."—H. W. Kam 
(Pittsburgh). 

1107. Bock, A. Die Einstellung der Persénlichkeit 
und die umkehrbaren perspektivischen Tauschunget. 
(Personality adjustment and convertible perspective 
illusions.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 96, 496-548.— 
The author holds that the problem of persp'' 
illusions has never been properly understood 1°" 
either the physical or the psychological implications, 
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snd has failed of solution because the relation be- 
tween them has not been seen. His studies show that 
oersonality and previous experiences play a large 
part in the preference given to one or the other 
interpretation of situations allowing a choice. He 
finds that various factors are related to the preferences 
shown in illusive experiences, and denies that volun- 
tary influence plays an appreciable part in either 
original comprehension or inversion of a presented 
constellation of stimuli—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 

1108. Bouman, H. D. Experiments on the elec- 
trical excitability of the eye. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 
1935, 20, 430-445.—Passage of an electric current 
through the human eye gives rise to sensations of 
light; recent literature on this subject is reviewed. 
Experiments performed by the author show that the 
threshold for electrical excitability is lower in the 
light-adapted than in the dark-adapted eye. This 
is due to some process in the central nervous system 
that is connected with light adaptation and is not 
due to stimulation of the rods and cones but rather to 
stimulation of the nerve fibers in either the retina or 
the optic nerve. It was possible to obtain a flicker 
phenomenon with electrical stimuli, the fusion fre- 
quency being 120 per second.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

1109. Brogden, W. J. Increased auditory acuity 
in dogs following roentgen radiation of the pituitary 
body. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 793.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1110. Carmichael, L., & Smith, K. U. The post- 
operative effects of removal of the striate cortex 
upon certain aspects of visually controlled behavior 


in the cat. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 751.—Film.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1111. Corbett, H. V. Hue discrimination in normal 
and abnormal color vision. J. Physiol., 1936, 88, 
176-190.—For normals there are two real maxima of 
discrimination in the spectrum, one about 4900 
and the other about 6000 A. These two maxima are 
still found when brightness of the two fields are 
unequal. For defective color vision (red-green con- 
fusion) only one maximum at about 4900 was 
found, and differences in intensity influence hue 
discrimination more for hypochromats than for those 
with normal color vision.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


1112. Dirlich, W. Bewegtheits-Charaktere im 
Farbwandelspiel. (Movement characteristics in 
color shifting.) Forsch. Farbspielk., 1935, 1, No. 3. 
Pp. 79.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1113. Elsberg, C. A. The sense of smell. XIII. 
The summation of olfactory impulses from the two 
olfactory membranes and its physiological signifi- 
cance. Bull. neurol. Inst. N. Y., 1936, 4, 544-555.— 
With apparatus permitting independent control of 
the pressure and volume of the odorous blast de- 
livered to each nostril, it was found that there is a 
summation of impulses in birhinal smell. Summation 
also occurs, but to a lesser degree, when the olfactory 
receptors of one side of the nose are stimulated by an 
odor and those of the other side by air. There is a 
definite relation between the strength of the stimulus 
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and the duration of time during which summation 
will occur.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

1114. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Better lighting 
for workers. Person. J., 1936, 15, 207-213.—The 
four most essential points of good lighting are: in- 
tensity of illumination, freedom from glare, placement 
of light, and color of light. Individual differences 
must be taken into consideration, especially in regard 
to intensity. The elimination of glare can be accom- 
plished by the use of glare baffles or a plurality of non- 
reflecting shades arranged so as to distribute the light 
evenly. Colorless light causes the least amount of 
discomfort. Of the colored lights, yellow is the least 
harmful. Black letters on a white background cause 
the least fatigue; black letters on a yellow background 
come second.—M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital) . 

1115. Fisher,M.B. The effect of size of surrounds 
on visual acuity in the fovea. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
741.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1116. Fox, J. C., & German, W. J. Macular vision 
following cerebral resection. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1936, 35, 808-826.—Evidence is presented 
from a study of the visual fields of a series of cases of 
cerebral resection to demonstrate that the macular 
fibers in the visual radiation and in the calcarine 
cortex are not solely confined to a central bundle, 
but have a widespread distribution.—D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

1117. Geldard, F. A. Is vibratory sensitivity medi- 
ated by the “‘pressure sense?”’ Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 776.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1118. Goodfellow, L. D. Normal variation in audi- 
tory and vibro-tactile sensitivity. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 775-776.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1119. Heider, F. Report of studies of lip reading. 
A. R. Clarke Sch. Deaf, 1936, 69, 23-25.—Tests with 
nonsense syllables showed that in lip reading conso- 
nants are less likely to be mistaken than vowels. A 
motion picture test showed a consistent difference in 
favor of girls in ability to read lips. An analysis of 
incorrect responses to words lip-read showed that 
girls tend to give words connected with dress, while 
boys respond with words connected with food. Other 
tests showed that the deaf children have a feeling for 
the ‘‘physiognomic character’’ of speech, for when 
presented with nonsense syllables and instructed to 
respond on the basis of the adequacy of the syllable 
to express “‘big-little’’ and “‘bright-dark”’ they showed 
a high degree of consistency, and the results were 
similar to those obtained by Sapir on the same sort of 
test.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1120. Helson, H., & Judd, D. B. An experimental 
and theoretical study of changes in surface colors 
under changing illuminations. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 740-741.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1121. Hopkins, L.A. Concerning heredity of deaf- 
ness. A. R. Clarke Sch. Deaf, 1936, 69, 25-29.—The 
author reports that data on the genetic and general 
medical aspects of deafness are accumulating as well 
as audiograms of the families of deaf children, so that 
material on the incidence of deafness in families may 
be studied.—F. A. Mole, Jr. (Brown). 
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1122. Hudgins, C. V. Experimental phonetics. 
A. R. Clarke Sch. Deaf, 1936, 69, 30-35.—The results 
of a group of tests on the speech of deaf children 
showed that they made twice as many consonant 
as vowel errors, that sentences spoken with normal 
rhythm are more easily understood than those spoken 
non-rhythmically, and that there is a high correlation 
between the number of these errors and the degree of 
hearing loss. A further study of deaf children’s speech 
showed a high correlation between teacher's rank and 
intelligibility of speech and teacher's rank and breath- 
ing test scores.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1123. Hunt, W. A. The reliability of introspection. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 723.—Abstract.—R. UH. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1124. Kappauf, W. W., Jr. A curve of flicker 
fusion speeds for the cat. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
739-740.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1125. Karwoski,T. The effect of scattered light on 
the sensitive elements of the retina. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 740.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1126. Kennedy, J. L. The effect of complete and 
partial bilateral extirpation of the area striata on 
visual movement discrimination in the cat. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 754-755.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1127. Ketzner, E. Subjective Krifte figuraler For- 
mung bei optischer Gestaltauffassung. (Subjective 


forces in figure formation in the perception of optical 


configurations.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 96, 277- 
310.—The author recognizes the difficulty of separat- 
ing subjective from objective factors in all experi- 
mentation. He asks whether a psychical result should 
be attributed to the stimulus or to the organism. He 
experimented with 40 Volksschule children by pre- 
senting of optical Gestalts and obtaining successive 
drawings from them. He increased the presentation 
time, beginning with 4 sec., and found an increase in 
accuracy as the time was increased; from this fact he 
argues that such increase must be due to a subjective 
factor, as the stimulus remained the same. The 
article is accompanied by reproductions of successive 
drawings. The hypothesis is reached that a biological 
background determines the laws of observation, but 
that it has not yet been clearly studied.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

1128. Kliiver, H. Reactions of a cortically blind 
monkey. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 752.—Film.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1129. Kurtz, J. I. The reliability and variability 
of the near point accommodative tests. I. Introduc- 
tion. Amer. J. Optom., 1936, 13, 361-389.—Indicat- 
ing reasons for variability of results in attempts to 
test accommodation, the author records findings for 
26 subjects tested repeatedly by three different 
methods. Although no method gives highly repro- 
ducible results, dynamic skiametry appears to yield 
less variable measurements of negative accommoda- 
tion than the use of plus lenses or of cross cylinders. 
Binocular negative accommodation is found to be 
less than monocular (but in this binocular test tech- 
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nique diplopia is produced with a vertical prism). 
M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

1130. Kurtz, J. I. The reliability and variability 
of the near point accommodative tests. Part |j 
Amer. J. Optom., 1936, 13, 419-435.—Results an 
reported for three different ‘methods of Sertining 
amplitude of accommodation. 26 subjects wer 
tested. The concave lens test is found to be superior 
to reading card and Duane line tests, since it indicates 
a narrower range between maximal and minima! 
determinations and indicates less difference betwee, 
monocular and binocular amplitudes.—M. R. Sjoj 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

1131. Kurtz, J. I. The reliability and variability 
of the tests used to measure the accommodation 
response at the near point. J. gen. Psychol., 1936, 
15, 349-368.—An evaluation of three tests of accom. 
modation, based on 14,872 tests made on 26 subjects 
over a period of 9 weeks. The three tests are reliable 
but probably measure different functions. The paper 
assumes a fairly complete knowledge of the specialized 
methods and terminology of clinical optometry, and 
points out the clinical significance of the results.— 1 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

1132. Langford, R. C. Ocular behavior and the 
principle of pictorial balance. J. gen. Psychol., 1936 
15, 293-325.—The experiment tested the view that 
there is a relationship between the judgment of bal- 
ance of a picture and the behavior of the eyes while 
examining it. In a preliminary experiment, using 
62 men judging 51 paintings, 9 pictures were chosen, 
3 balanced and 3 over-balanced to each side. Eye 
movements of 37 new subjects were then recorded 
while they were examining the pictures. Although 
there was good agreement between subjects in regard 
to the balance of each picture, no one of six measures 
of ocular behavior reliably differentiated between 
the balanced and unbalanced pictures. Thus an 
objective test failed to prove the theory that pictorial 
balance is related to balanced ocular behavior.— H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

1133. McKay, B. E. Social maturity of the pre- 
school blind child. Train. Sch. Bull., 1936, 33, 146- 
155.—One of the chief aims in training the visually 
handicapped child is to teach him to be independent— 
to walk independently, to find his way about the 
house, to go up and down stairs, to feed himself, and 
to dress himself. He should be as ‘“‘socially compe- 
tent” as a seeing child. The Vineland social maturity 
scale was administered to the children of a school for 
the blind in 1935-36 at intervals of two to three 
months. The improvement in three individual cases 
is described. The scale should be of use in work with 
blind children, as it not only gives concrete evidence 
of development in their actual performance, but 
serves as a guide to determine what they should be 
doing at certain ages. It serves as a record to show 
the results of training far better than a mental test.— 
E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

1134. Morselli, G. E. Contribution a la psycho 
pathologie de l’intoxication par la mescaline. lL 
probléme d’une schizophrénie expérimentale. (Con- 
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tribution to the psychopathology of mescaline in- 
The problem of an experimental schizo- 
J. Psychol. norm. path., 1936, 33, 368-393. 


toxication. 
phrenia. ) 


This is a preliminary article in which the author 
a résumé of one of his first experiences with 


gives . ° 
mescaline. He notes the time of the appearance of 


the different symptoms and describes his hallucina- 
tions in great detail. When he became too perturbed 
he went to the clinic where he was accustomed to 
work and there was continuously observed by a 
fellow neurologist. The toxic symptoms themselves 
lasted until about 16 hours after swallowing the mesca- 
line, but certain mild hallucinations persisted for 
about 2 months.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

1135. Munn, N. L. Improvement in tactual 
localization without localizing movements. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 776-777.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
Yankton). 

1136. Neff, W.S. Perceiving and symbolizing: an 
experimental study. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 723- 
724.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1137. Northington, P. The hearing in patients 
with intracranial tumors. Bull. neurol. Inst. N. Y., 
1936, 5, 289-303.—Audiometric examination of hear- 
ing was carried out in 52 cases of verified intracranial 
tumors. Except in cases of tumors of the cerebello- 
pontine angle involving the auditory nerve directly, 
no conclusive evidence of.impairment of hearing was 
found. This confirms the experimental evidence that 
the bilateral contributions to the auditory pathways 
and cerebral centers are such that a unilateral lesion 
will produce no marked impairment in the hearing of 
either ear.—D. G. Marquts (Yale). 

1138. Preston, M. G. The effect of interpolated 
time intervals upon the contrast effects. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1936, 19, 706-715.—This study was con- 
cerned with the fact that in psychophysical experi- 
mentation with the method of constant stimuli, the 
subject tends to avoid the repetitive use of the same 
category of judgment. In a previous report the 
author suggested that this effect is due to the fact 
that the subject maintains an attitude against the 
repeating of judgments. The present findings show 
that the interpolation of rest intervals up to 16 beats 
of the metronome at 92 beats per minute does not 
cause the contrast effects to decrease to any extent, 
i.e., subjects still showed a decided tendency to avoid 
repetition. It is contended that an explanation of 
the avoidance of repetition in the making of psycho- 
physical judgments on the grounds of refractory 
period is not warranted unless it can be shown that 
such a period can be influential in voluntary behavior 
for intervals beyond 26 seconds.—H. W. Karn 
Pittsburgh). 

1139. Riggs, L.A. Dark adaptation in a vertebrate 
eye as determined by the electrical response of the 
retina. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 738-739.—Abstract. 

R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1140. Roff, M. F. Perception and visibility through 
fog. J. gen. Psychol., 1936, 15, 269-291.—Artificial 
log was produced by filling a blackened tube with 
low-pressure steam. The subjects were requested to 
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report on the appearance of an international test 
object seen through this fog. As the fog slowly 
cleared up they first reported a diffuse brightness. 
In the second stage they could see a form and in the 
third the position of the break in the object. The 
transmission ratios of the fog for these three stages 
were about 1:170:1700. When colored lights were 
used red was the last to reach stage 1 but the first 
to reach stage 3. Blue light appeared early but never 
gave distinct vision, and led to apparent doubling 
of the object. Green was intermediate. The phe- 
nomenal appearance of the visual fields is described. 
A distinction must be made between visibility and 
perceptibility.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

1141. Schilder, P., & Wechsler, D. The illusion 
of the oblique intercept. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 
747-757.—Description of a hitherto unreported 
optical illusion with the factors which appear to deter- 
mine it. ‘‘The illusion, termed the illusion of the 
oblique intercept, is observed whenever a system of 
parallel lines is crossed by a line cutting them ob- 
liquely. The main characteristics of the illusion are 
a clubbing of the parallel lines at the edge of inter- 
ception, an apparent spreading or ‘fanning’ of the 
intermediate spaces, a curving of these as well as of 
the intercepted line, and finally a staircase effect 
along the intercepting transversal. The phenomena 
described are accounted for in terms of a number of 
psychophysiological tendencies, of which the two 
principal ones are: (1) The phenomenon of mutual 
mass attraction of the sides of intersecting lines upon 
each other. This . . . accounts for the rounding up 
of sharp angles and the overrating of small angles. 
The mutual mass attraction is closely related to the 
total organization of the visual field and its intra- 
figural movements, and _ increases . with re- 
duplication. (2) The human eye has a preference for 
the vertical and horizontal, and accordingly shows a 
tendency to orient points of the compass to one or 
another of these principal directions. In virtue of 
this preference there is a further tendency to neglect 
directional deviations from the principal visual 
coordinates.” — H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1142. Smith, K. U. The postoperative effects of 
removal of the occipital cortex upon visual acuity 
in the cat, as measured by oculo-cephalo-gyric re- 
sponses. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 754.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1143. Spence, K. W. The response of chim- 
panzees to size relationships. /sychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 729-730.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1144. Stanton, F. N. Factors in visual depth per- 
ception. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 751.—Film.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1145. Steinberg, J. C. Positions of stimulation in 
the cochlea by pure tones. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1937, 8, 176-180.—'‘'The relation between tone fre- 
quency and position of stimulation on the basilar 
membrane has been calculated from data on differen- 
tial pitch sensitivity. The calculations involve 
assumptions concerning the upper and lower limits of 
hearing and the choice of tone levels which should be 
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used in obtaining data on differential pitch sensitivity. 
It is shown that for quite different assumptions the 
positions of stimulation for tones in the range from 
500 to 10,000 cycles are not greatly affected. Out- 
side this range the positions depend on the assump- 
tions. The calculated positions for tones of 1000, 
2000 and 4000 cycles fall, respectively, at points on 
the membrane about \%, \% and 3% of its length away 
from the helicotrema.”’—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

1146. Stevens, S. S. On hearing by electrical 
stimulation. //. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1937, 8, 191-195. 
—When an alternating current is passed through the 
head the observer hears a tone whose pitch is deter- 
mined by the frequency of the alternating current. 
Measurements were made of the power needed to 
elicit a sensation using currents of various frequencies. 
The power, rather than the simple voltage or current, 
was measured because the body presents a complex 
impedance to an alternating current, and the im- 
pedance and power factor vary with frequency. 
When the power is increased about 20 db above the 
threshold value, the threshold of electric shock is 
reached. This effect severely limits the size of the 
auditory area under conditions of electrical stimula- 
tion. The amount of distortion present makes it 
difficult to understand speech when the observer is 
connected directly to the output of a radio set, but 
music can be readily identified. It is probable that 
the alternating current sets up vibrations in the inner 
ear due, perhaps, to a residual charge on the basilar 
membrane which makes it behave as a condenser 
microphone.—S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

1147. Stevens, S. S. The psychophysiology of 
loudness. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 791.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1148. Stevens, S. S., & Newman, E. B. On the 
nature of aural harmonics. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., 
Wash., 1936, 22, 668-672.—Electric potentials, 
generated in the cochleas of cat and guinea pig when 
subjected (under dial anesthesia) to pure tones of 
various frequencies and intensities, were amplified 
and led to a cathode-ray oscillograph and a wave- 
analyzer. The data show that “aural harmonics, at 
all frequencies, depend in identical fashion upon the 
form of the curve relating the size of the fundamental 
to the intensity of the stimulus.’’ A characteristic 
difference observed in the behavior of odd and even 
harmonics led to the demonstration that altered 
tension in the tensor tympani of the guinea pig 
brought a decrease in the amount of the even har- 
monics (the second and fourth) without altering the 
odd (third and fifth). An “approximation to the 
over-all characteristic curve of the ear’ is con- 
structed, clarifying the behavior of odd and even 
harmonics and relating the findings to the assumed 
non-linearity and asymmetry of the auditory mechan- 
ism.—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

1149. Stevens, S. S., Volkmann, J., & Newman, 
E. B. A scale for the measurement of the psycholo- 
gical magnitude pitch. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1937, 8, 
185-190.—A subjective scale for the measurement 
of pitch was constructed from determinations of the 
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half-value of pitches at various frequencies. hj; 
scale differs from both the musical scale and thp 
frequency scale, neither of which is subjective. Fiye 
observers fractionated tones of 10 different frequey 
cies and the values were used to construct a numerica| 
scale which is proportional to the perceived magnitude 
of subjective pitch. The close agreement of this 
pitch scale with an integration of the DL’s for pitch 
shows that, unlike the DL’s for loudness, all DL’s fo, 
pitch are of uniform subjective magnitude. The 
agreement further implies that pitch and differentia] 
sensitivity to pitch are both rectilinear functions of 
extent on the basilar membrane, and that in cutting 
a pitch in half, the observer adjusts the tone until jt 
stimulates a position half-way from the original 
locus to the apical end of the membrane. Measure. 
ment of the subjective size of musical intervals 
(such as octaves) in terms of the pitch scale shows 
that the intervals become larger as the frequency of 
the midpoint of the interval increases (except for 
very high tones).— 5S. S. Stevens (Harvard). 

1150. Straus, E. Vom Sinn der Sinne. (The 
sense of the senses.) Berlin: Springer, 1935. Pp. 314. 
RM. 12.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1151. Upton, M. A study of the ‘‘time error” in 
the judgment of sound intensities with short intervals 
of separation of two stimuli. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
793-794.—Abstract.— R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1152. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. Hearing in 
the pigeon as studied by the electrical responses of 
the innerear. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 353-363.— 
With the pigeon under avertin anesthesia, an opening 
was made behind and below the external auditor 
meatus. An active electrode was placed in the round 
window or nearby. An indifferent electrode was con- 
nected with the skin or muscle near the incision. 
Electrical potentials picked up by these electrodes 
were conducted through an amplifying system to a 
cathode-ray oscillograph. Responses to frequencies 
from 100 to 10,000 cycles and to different intensities 
of these frequencies were observed. Responses were 
found over the whole range of frequencies tested 
The electrical effects were similar to those found for 
mammals, corresponding in frequency with the fre. 
quencies of the sound waves. Under most conditions 
the form of the sound waves was reproduced by the 
electrical responses. The relation between magnitude 
of cochlear response and intensity of sound was 
similar to that found for guinea pigs, being “ex- 
pressible as a power function with exponents sig- 
nificantly below unity. The evidence indicates that 
the ear of the pigeon has a relatively low efficiency a 
a transmitter of sound.”’ Extensive bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

1153. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. The response 
of the cochlea to tones of low frequency. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 791-792.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1154. Willey, C. F. Directional variations of 
apparent movement. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 
655-673.—‘‘Perceptions of the direction of apparent 
movement have been found to be characterized by 
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wide individual differences under the conditions of 
stimulation used . . . This diversity . . . indicates 
the extreme complexity of the interaction of the basic 
determinants of these perceptions. Lack of knowl- 
edge of the physiological processes underlying per- 
ceptual activity makes it impossible to explain these 
changes in perception, except as they can be related 
to the influence of hypothetical ‘biases,’ ‘factors’ and 
With the use of such concepts the 
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results of experimentation on directional variations 
of apparent movement can be made more intelligible. 


Individual biases may include both a vertical or 
horizontal directional tendency! and a rotational 
clockwise or counterclockwise) directional tendency. 
These component directional tendencies generally 
differ from each other in intensity sufficiently so that 
one consistently determines the perception when the 
stimuli are equidistant and so placed as to define a 
square lying on its side. The relative strength of a 
perceptual bias can be estimated by the resistance it 
offers to a change in the perception of movement when 
the conditions of stimulation are modified to favor 
such a change.”— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1155. Wolfie, D. L. The ability of the white rat 
to learn an absolute brightness discrimination. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1936, 33, 728-729.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1156. Wright, W.D. Hue discrimination in normal 
and abnormal color vision. J. Physiol., 1936, 88, 
167-176.—After the eye has been adapted to a fairly 
high intensity a bipartite field of somewhat lower 
brightness is presented. ‘‘The wave-length change, 
*h, required to produce a just noticeable difference 
of hue is determined with the eye adapted to various 
intensities and colors and for test colors selected at 
three different points in the spectrum. three 
separate actions take place: (a) a change in 8, due 
to the change in shape of the response curves after 
adaptation to a colored stimulus, (b) an increase in 
3, at high adaptation intensities due to the great 
reduction in apparent brightness of the test color, 
and (c) a tendency in certain experiments for adapta- 
tion per se to increase the sensitivity of the visual 
mechanism and thus reduce the value of 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

(See also abstracts 1096, 1172, 1188, 1221, 1254, 

1256, 1354, 1364, 1399, 1414, 1561. ] 
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1157. Akimov, N. E. Rol’ vozbuzhdeniya v vyra- 
botke navyka u zhivotnykh. (The role of excitement 
in the formation of habits by animals.) Refleksi, 
instinktt, Naviki, 1936, 2, 81-110.—124 white rats 
were divided into 9 groups and trained in a Borovski 
maze. Excitement was brought about by shocking 
the animals for 4 seconds in the entrance box, and the 
shock was applied at different stages of mastering the 
maze. The results clearly indicate that the effect of 
the shock or excitement was unequal and bi-direc- 
tional, facilitating learning in some cases and inhibit- 
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ing it in others. The degree of the mastery of the 
maze was the most significant factor in determining 
the direction of the effect of the shock, the effect 
being nearly always inhibitory in the beginning of 
the learning process, varying in the middle stage of 
learning, facilitatory in the late stages, inhibitory 
toward the very end of mastery, and facilitatory 
again in the overlearned habit. Female rats were 
superior to male rats under normal conditions but 
inferior under conditions of shock excitement. The 
experiment was carefully controlled and the data are 
fully presented.—G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


1158. Akimov, N. E. Vliyaniye adrenalina na 
zauchivaniye labirinta belymi krisami. (The elfect 
of adrenalin upon maze learning in white rats.) 
Refleksi, Instinkti, Naviki, 1936, 2, 111-138.—171 
rats were divided into 12 groups, trained in a Borovski 
maze, and the effect of adrenalin, applied in different 
concentrations and at different stages of learning, 
tested. The following were the conditions for the 
12 groups: 0.5 cc. of physiological solution from the 
first day of learning, 0.5 cc. of adrenalin (1:500,000) 
from first day, adrenalin on 6th day, no injection, 
physiological solution on 11th day, physiological 
solution on 16th day, adrenalin on 11th day, adrenalin 
on 16th day, physiological solution after 5 days of 
habituation to maze, adrenalin after 5 days of habitua- 
tion, adrenalin (1:100,000) after habituation, electric 
shock before beginning learning the maze. The re- 
spective results of errors per rat for the 12 groups 
were: 134, 104, 89, 146, 93, 89, 76, 113, 78, 27, 37, 38. 
For time in seconds the results were: 1736, 1207, 
1148, 1489, 994, 981, 881, 1102, 1014, 335, 290, 578. 
Thus there seems to be no doubt that the injection 
of adrenalin facilitates maze learning in rats, although 
its optimum effect is still to be determined, dependent 
as it is upon the animals’ habituation to the maze, 
their degree of mastery, and the concentration of the 
drug. The beneficial effects of a physiological solution 
and of shock are also interesting.—G. //. S. Razran 
(Columbia). 

1159. Avery, G. T. A study of behavior patterns 
of the ring-dove to multiple-choice problems. /sy- 
chol. Bull., 1936, 33, 726-727.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1160. Bibikova, T. N. K_ izucheniyu protzessa 
vyrabotki navyka v problemnoy klyetke s naklonnoy 
ploskostyu. (The investigation of the process of 
habit formation in the inclined plane problem box.) 
Refleksi, Instinkti, Naviki, 1936, 2, 175-178.—3 
groups of rats, 10 in each group, learned a problem 
box in an average of 30 days. Before each session one 
group was injected with 0.5 cc. of a physiological 
solution, a second was only pricked with the needle, 
while the third served as a control. No differences 
in learning were found between the groups. The 4 
cardinal errors—running up the outside box, running 
up the food box, passing the platform, and pushing 
against the door of the food box—were made with 
approximately equal frequency in the beginning of 
the learning and were eliminated in the order given. 
In the second part of the experiment 10 of the trained 
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rats were put to the task of mastering the problem 
box when the position of the platform was varied at 
random in the 4 corners of the outside box; this 
required 15 additional days, while the number of 
errors was initially no more than about \ of that 
made in the beginning of the first part of the experi- 
ment. Even after fair mastery of the problem the 
rats would still, after stepping on the platform, run 
to the original position before entering the food box.— 
G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


1161. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Notion du nombre 
et faculté de compter chez les animaux. (The idea 
of number and the ability to count in animals.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1936, 33, 373-413.—It has been 
shown that animals often accomplish acts which seem 
to indicate that they can count. Uncritical experi- 
menters have concluded that animals actually do 
possess this ability. . The author claims that what 
we know of the development of the idea of number in 
children and primitive man makes the supposition 
that animals can count quite false. The principles 
of Morgan and Descartes force us to look for an 
explanation of this animal behavior on a lower 
psychic level. Up to the present all animal behavior 
of this sort could be explained by some lower func- 
tions such as the distinction between the size of 2 
quantities offered simultaneously, the distinction 
between the size of 2 quantities observed successively, 
memory of distance or angles, the execution of certain 
rhythmic actions, and the like. Until proved other- 
wise, we must conclude that animals are incapable of 
forming ideas of number and of counting.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

1162. Borovski, V. M. Isslyedovatel’skoye po- 
vedeniye beloy krisy. Rol’ besplodnykh popytok pri 
vyrabotke navykov. (Investigatory behavior of the 
white rat. The role of unrewarded trials in habit 
formation.) Refleksi, Instinkti, Naviki, 1936, 2, 
21-31.—An 8-alley maze was divided into 2 identical 
parts with an intercommunicating door and with the 
food box at the end of the second part. 153 rats 
were divided into 13 groups, and the effects of 
the following experimental factors upon learning the 
second rewarded part were tested: (1) closing the 
door and running the rats for 5, 12, and 20 days in 
the first unrewarded part; (2) running them for 12 
days but changing the pattern of the first part; 
(3) opening the door; (4) opening the door but chang- 
ing the pattern of the first part; (5) opening the door 
but delaying the animals for 2 and 6 minutes in the 
entrance box; (6) opening the door only after 2 and 6 
minutes; (7) opening the door after 2 and 6 minutes 
but changing the pattern of the first part; (8) running 
the second rewarded part without any sojourn in the 
first. The positive transfer from the unrewarded part 
was greater when the 2 parts were identical, indicating 
that such transfer is specific rather than general 
habituation. The transfer was greater with a sojourn 
in the first part of 12 than with one of 5 or 20 days, 
indicating that it was not “latent learning,” as the 
Tolman school claims, but that the “investigatory 
reactions” served as mild rewards that later lost their 
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potency (right pathways have of course greater jn. 
vestigatory value than wrong ones). Delay in the 
entrance box had no effect upon the learning, byt 
delaying opening the door to the second part caused 
extra positive transfer when the 2 parts were identica| 
and negative transfer when they were different.— 
G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


1163. Borovski, V. M. Generalizovannost i labj)’- 
nost po eksperimentam nad krisami. (Generalization 
and lability in experiments on rats.) Refleksi, Jn. 
stinkti, Naviki, 1936, 2, 32-38.—48 rats were first 
trained to jump for their food through a triangular 
entrance and to avoid equal-area entrances of other 
shapes by means of two different apparatuses. The 
first apparatus was a combination of a discrimination 
and a multiple-choice box consisting of a positive 
triangular food entrance and three negative blind 
entrances of differing shapes. The second apparatus 
was a combination of a maze and a discrimination 
box consisting of four consecutive discrimination boxes 
preceding the food box, each discrimination box hay- 
ing a non-trianguiar entrance in which the animal 
was shocked and a triangular entrance permitting 
egress and leading eventually to the food box. 
When this discrimination was mastered perfectly, 
the negative entrances were changed into triang- 
ular entrances with bases displaced 15°, 30°, 45°, 
and 60° from the horizontal. No rat solved this 
new discrimination without errors; 20 rats that were 
set to master this task required on the average 30 
additional days of training. The remaining 28 
animals were then given an even more difficult task, 
with the inclined triangular entrances as the positive 
entrances and the original non-triangular negative 
entrances as well as the original positive horizontal 
triangular entrance as negative; this required 47 addi- 
tional training days.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


1164. Borovski, V. M. K voprosu o transpositzii 
u ptitz. (The problem of transposition in birds.) 
Refleksi, Instinkti, Naviki, 1936, 2, 39-43.—A number 
of singing birds were first taught to obtain food from 
a closed box, then required to discriminate between 
food and empty boxes pasted with gray papers of 
differing brightnesses. The brightnesses were cali- 
brated photometrically to form 6 equal intervals 
from No. 1, the brightest, to No. 7, the dullest, and 
the following 10 combinations were used in the follow- 
ing order, the first numbers denoting the brightness 
of the food and the second that of the empty box: 
4, 6; 2, 4; 3, 5; 5, 7; 1, 3; 2, 6; 2, 4; 2, 4 (with different 
background); 5, 7;3,5. The brightnesses of the back- 
grounds were also changed, being No. 7 in the first 
two combinations, No. 4 in combinations 3-6, No. | 
in combination 7, and No. 3 in the last three com- 
binations. Each combination was mastered per- 
fectly before another was tried. Errors were made 
by the birds only in transposing from combination 
1 to 2 and from 3 to 4, in both of which brightnesses 
signaling positive boxes changed to negative, although 
a similar transition from combination 9 to 10 was 
errorless. ‘Responses to relationships are not i?- 
herent in the organism, but are built up; the two ten- 
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dencies, absolute and relative, competed until finally 
-he relative tendency prevailed, having been favored 

the special experimental set-up."—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 

1165. Borovski, V. M., & Kobozeva, L. S. Zritel’- 
no-dvigatel’niye navyki u belykh kris. (Visuo- 
kinesthetic habits in white rats.) Reflekst, Instinkts, 
Vovikt, 1936, 2, 44-46.—4 discrimination boxes were 
‘oined to form a maze, the first 2 boxes being placed 
in a direction opposite to that of the last 2. The com- 
bined visuo-kinesthetic signals were identical for all 
4 boxes, consisting of crawling through a circular hole 
when the boxes were illuminated and through a 
triangular hole when they were dark. 13 rats failed 
in this task when the illumination was weak, but 
mastered it in an average of 158 trials when the 
illumination was bright. On the basis of this and 
other experiments, the author generalizes that ‘‘com- 
bined visuo-kinesthetic habits can be established in 
rats only if the potency of the kinesthetic stimulation 
is comparatively weak or if that of the visual stimula- 
tion is especially strong; otherwise the kinesthetic 
behavior patterns displace and nullify the visual 
differentiae.”"—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


1166. Borovski, V. M., & Tikh, N. A. Vliyaniye 
adrenalina na otsrochku reaktzii. (The effect of 
adrenalin upon the delayed reaction.) Refleksi, 
Instinkti, Navikt, 1936, 2, 47-50.—Three groups of 
rats were trained in a Hunter delayed-reaction appa- 
ratus modified so that all three boxes were illuminated 
but two were kept closed during the delay. One 


group was injected with adrenalin (1:100,000), the 
other with strychnine (0.5 mg. per 0.5 cc.), and the 


third with a physiological solution. The maximum 
delays and time per trial were obtained for 50 days. 
lhe following are the mean records for 5-day periods: 
1) Maximum delays, adrenalin group: 5.6, 6.2, 7.2, 
8.0, 8.1, 8.8, 9.4, 10.0, 10.0, 10.0; (2) maximum delays, 
strychnine group: 5.6, 6.8, 7.4, 8.4, 9.2, 10.2, 10.8, 
11.6, 12.8, 13.0; (3) maximum delays, control physio- 
logical solution group: 5.8, 6.4, 7.2, 7.8, 8.8, 10.2, 
10.6, 10.0, 11.2, 11.6. The corresponding times per 
sec.) were for the three groups: (1) 15.2, 9.6, 
10.4, 8.0, 8.2, 8.0, 8.1, 7.0, 6.9; (2) 18.0, 15.0, 13.0, 
11.4, 11.2, 10.2, 12.0, 11.2, 11.5, 9.4; (3) 9.7, 13.6, 
10.6, 10.5, 10.0, 9.8, 9.0, 10.6, 10.0, 10.0. “Since the 
adrenalin group which showed the shortest delay 
also ran faster, the delayed reaction is apparently a 
function of ‘maintenance of postural set.’ ""—G. H. S. 
Rasran (Columbia). 


1167. Bunch, M. The amount of transfer in 
rational learning as a function of time. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1936, 22, 325-337.—The aim of this experi- 
ment was to determine the relationship between the 
degree of transfer from one Peterson rational learning 
problem (A) to another (B) and the interval of time 
separating the learning of A and the learning of B. 
Che time intervals were 0, 2, 14, 30, and 90 days. 
Retention of A after the same temporal intervals was 
also tested. Each of the five transfer and the four 
retention groups consisted of 25 college students. 
[he percentage transfer from A to B was plotted 
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against successive increments of time and compared 
with retention as a function of time. The marked 
positive transfer from A to B (28% for trials, 42% 
for time, and 40% for unclassified errors) was inde- 
pendent of the length of time separating the mastery 
of the two problems. Percentage transfer from A to B 
was independent of a large decrease in retention of A 
at the time B was learned.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

1168. Carter, L. F. Maze learning with a differen- 
tial proprioceptive cue. /. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 
758-762.—It was the purpose of this study to test 
Guthrie’s hypothesis that specific tension patterns 
act as cues for specific responses. Three features were 
used in making the stylus and mazes used in this 
investigation. First, the friction between the stylus 
and the maze was kept constant irrespective of the 
pressure exerted by the subjects. This was accom- 
plished by a wire suspension of the complete stylus. 
Second, the subjects were not blindfolded. The 
mazes were screened by being immersed in oil. Third, 
the stylus was constructed so that springs could be 
attached to it. These springs served as a definite 
proprioceptive stimulus. One maze was learned with 
the springs on the stylus and another without the 
springs by each subject. When the springs were 
attached to the stylus, the subjects had to exert 
force to overcome the tension offered by the springs. 
At every point in the maze the subjects had to exert 
a different force to overcome the tension. IJt was 
assumed that this change of exertion stimulated a 
different proprioceptive pattern at every point in the 
maze. Results show clear-cut evidence of more 
efficient learning with the springs connected to the 
stylus than without. It is concluded that the experi- 
ment adds empirical support to Guthrie’s hypothesis. 
— H.W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1169. Crawford, M. P. Gestures used by chim- 

ees in cooperative problem solving. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 752.—Film.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1170. Curtis, Q. F. The effect of floor cues upon 
the mastery of the unit-alike maze. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 727-728.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 

1171. Delgado, H. Psicologia general y psico- 
patologia del pensamiento y la imaginacién. (Gen- 
eral psychology and the psychopathology of thought 
and imagination.) Actual. méd. peruan., 1936 (May), 
1-36.—The author discusses thinking and imagina- 
tion in their normal and abnormal phases. A bib- 
liography of 34 titles is appended.—J. W. Nagge 
(Kansas State of Emporia). 

1172. Fiedandt, K. v. Dressurversuche an der 
Farbenwahrnehmung. (Training experiments on 
the perception of color.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 
96, 467-495.—The problem is whether optical percep- 
tion can be trained to new stimuli as cues in the 
establishment of color constancy. As patterns for 
his experimentation the author uses Kardos’ shadow- 
field phenomenon, a modification of Hering’s material. 
Minute description of the experiment is given. Great 
inter- and intra-individual differences were shown 
among the subjects, but an effect from many applica- 
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tions of a stimulus was noticeable. Disuse of the 
acquired stimulus resulted in quick deterioration of 
the established reaction. No effect of intellectual 
knowledge or insight into the nature of the situation, 
or of the significance of cues upon the intuitive per- 
ceptual reactions, was discovered. Further studies 
seem to be necessary for the establishing of conclu- 
sions in the field.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

1173. Fischel,W. Neue Versuche zur Feststellung 
des Anwendens erlernter Verhaltensformen bei 
Affen. (New attempts to determine the application 
of learned relationships by monkeys.) Verh. dtsch. 
sool. Ges., 1936, 261-265.—The author considers choice 
behavior of animals in the light of the law of effect, 
and with reference to the performance of the act with 
the ‘‘hope” of success. Three monkeys were used. In 
front of a cage were placed two kinds of food which 
could be obtained by two separate acts, either a 
sidewise or an upward movement of a lever. A move- 
ment begun in one way could not be changed. After 
discovering the two movements by trial and error the 
animals learned to combine them and simultaneously 
obtain both pieces of food. Learning curves are 
given. The author believes the monkey's superiority 
over other primates consists in its ability to apply 
successfully to new situations previously learned 
relations.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

1174. Greene, E. B. Three hypotheses concerning 
practice on equivalent tasks. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 799-800.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1175. Gurnee, H. Learning in the collective situa- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 758.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1176. Hamley, H. R. Formal training: a critical 
survey of experimental work. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 6, 233-249.—The author divides the studies of 
formal discipline into three classes: those dealing 
with sensory and perceptual experiences (Thorndike 
and Woodworth), those dealing with such mental 
activities as memory, observation and reasoning 
(Woodrow), and those dealing with methods of teach- 
ing and the relative disciplinary values of varidus 
school subjects (Johnston). The general conclusion 
seems to be that transfer of training depends upon 
the conscious acceptance by the learner of methods, 
procedures, principles, sentiments and ideals. The 
necessity for studying conative and affective influ- 
ences is stressed. Psychological analyses, following 
Spearman, suggest that subjects be taught in such a 
way that the group of relationships developed be 
freed as far as possible from their narrowing origins 
and foundation situations.— K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ford). 

1177. Haslerud, G. M. Response of young chim- 

nzees to animate and inanimate psychological 

rriers. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 730.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1178. Hasratian, E. Das dynamische Stereotyp 
in der Arbeit der Grosshirnhemisphiiren. (The 
dynamic stereotype in the work of the cerebral 
hemispheres.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1936, 238, 
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187-199.—The ability of the central nervous system 
to retain traces of repeated stimuli is investigated, 
Conditioned reflexes are set up to daily exposure of 
dogs to a series of several conditioning stimuli (‘ste. 
reotypic stimulating system’’). If, after repeated 
presentations of this stimulating system, only one 
of the conditioning stimuli is presented, varyin 
degrees of the response (as measured by salivation) 
are obtained, depending on which of the stimuli jg 
presented alone. This constitutes a measure of the 
dynamic stereotype of higher nervous activity. The 
factor most important in the production of the phe. 
nomenon is the order of presentation of the stimu]; 
in the stimulating system; the time interval between 
the individual presentations of the conditioning 
stimuli plays a very minor role-—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

1179. Hermans, T. G. A study of the relative 
amounts of forward and backward associations of 
verbal material. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 769-775, 
—The problem of this study was to determine the 
extent of forward and backward association resulting 
from the presentation of novel verbal material 
(nonsense syllables) presented in one sequence only. 
In one experiment where the rate of exposure was 75 
syllables per minute 72.9% were forward associations 
and 27% backward associations. In a second experi- 
ment where the rate of exposure was changed to 60 
per minute, 52.3% were forward associations and 
47.7% were backward associations. Some possible 
reasons for questioning the significance of the results 
are discussed, although it is finally concluded that 
backward associations do occur in learning verbal 
material.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1180. Hildreth, H. M. Methodology for brain, 
intellection studies in man. Psychol. Buil., 1936, 33- 
756—757.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1181. Hill, H.S. The effect of bilingualism on the 
measured intelligence of elementary school children 
of Italian parentage. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 75-78.— 
The author compared intelligence test scores (verbal, 
non-verbal and performance) made by Italian children 
who heard and spoke Italian at home with scores 
made by Italian children who heard and spoke English 
at home. A statistical analysis of the data lead to 
the conclusion that the effect of bilingualism on the 
measured intelligence of Italian children who hear and 
speak Italian at home may be disregarded.— H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1182. Hunter, W. S. The extinction of startle 
responses and spinal reflexes in the rat. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 784-785.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1183. Konorsky, G., & Miller, S. [Conditioned 
reflexes of the motor analyzer.] Trud. fiziol. Lob. 
Pavlov., 1936, 6, 119-280.—The effect of the motor 
reflex is by no means connected with the stimulus to 
which it was conditioned. The response of the given 
stimulus is always a movement whose center 1s at 
the given moment in a state of highest excitability, 
there being no difference whether the stimulus and 
the reaction belong to the same group or to different 
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groups of reflexes (phenomena of switching). The 
state of increased excitability in a center is liable to 
occur when the given movement has been persistently 
trained or when the external and internal conditions 
of the first performance are repeated. Owing to the 
phenomenon of cortical switching the animal is able 
to use the movement it was trained to make under 
different circumstances and in different complexes.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1184. Krechevsky, I. Brain mechanisms and 
versatility. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 753-754.— 


Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 
1185. Ledgerwood, R. The effect on the reliability 


of a maze of isolating the pure maze factor. 
33, 801.—Abstract.—R. H. 


Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, Brown 
(Yankton). 

1186. Liddell, H. S. A study of the relation be- 
tween experimental environment and the conditioned 
reflex in the pig. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 786.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1187. Lough, O. M. The effect of functional peri- 
odicity on the learning process. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 812-813.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1188. Luria, A. R., & Mirenova, A. N. [Investiga- 
tion of the experimental development of perception 
by the method of different training of identical twins. } 
Nevrol. 1 Genet., 1936, 1, 407-442.—The authors 
investigated the experimental development of per- 
ception in children, using the method of comparative 
training of twins in constructive activity. Five pairs 
of identical twins aged 5% to 6 years were subjected 
to various methods of training in constructive ac- 
tivity. One group was trained in passive reproduc- 
tion of figures constructed of visible separate parts 
elementary method—E), the other group was 
trained in reproducing whole models (model method 

M). It was found that this second method of 
training developed a new type of perceptive activity 
and caused a relatively permanent change in percep- 
tion. A great stability of the effect of training was 
observed. The difference between the twins was 
preserved during six or seven months (after training). 
A special series of experiments showed a noticeable 
difference in the groups of twins in the perception of 
speech relations (Head) as well as in free construction; 
this is explained by the fact of intellectualizing ele- 
mentary psychological functions by training. The 
control experiments on untrained twin pairs gave 
quite insignificant intra-pair differences. This per- 
mits the conclusion that all obtained changes are due 
to the different forms of training —A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

1189. Luria, A. R., & Mirenova, A. N. Eksperi- 
mentalnoye razvitiye konstruktivnoy deyatelnosti. 
Diferentzialnoye obucheniye odnoyaytzevikh bliznet- 
zov. (Experimental development of constructive 
activity. Differential training of identical twins.) 
Trud. med.-genet. Inst., 1936, 4, 487-505.—S pairs of 
identical twins, 5.5-6 years of age, were subjected, 
over a period of 2.5 months, to intensive training in 
block building by two different methods: an elemen- 
tary “copying method”’ and an analytical ‘model 
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method” in which the blocks were concealed from the 
children. 4-7 months after the cessation of training, 
the children trained with the model method were 
strikingly superior to the children trained with the 
elementary method in both block building and in a 
number of visual perceptual and spatial tests. The 
3 pairs who showed the most pronounced intra-pair 
differences were then tested 18 months after the 
training. In 2 pairs ‘while the specific superiority 
of the children trained with the model method was 
beginning to deteriorate, the improvements in general 
psychological constructive processes were more 
stable’’; in the third, more intelligent pair, ‘“‘for whom 
the training was too easy, the differences between 
the training methods became inappreciable.’’—G. 
H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 

1190. Maslow, A. H. An experiment on insight 
and trial-and-error in monkeys. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 731.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1191. McGeoch, J. A. Studies in retroactive 
inhibition: VII. Retroactive inhibition as a function 
of the length and frequency of presentation of the 
interpolated lists. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 674-693. 
—Original lists of 16 two-syllable adjectives were 
given a standard frequency of 8 presentations and 
were relearned after 20 minutes. The interval was 
filled either by reading humorous stories (rest) or 
by the learning of a second or interpolated list of 
adjectives (work). In 3 work conditions the inter- 
polated lists contained 16 items and were given fre- 
quencies of 4, 8 or 16 repetitions. In 3 other work 
conditions the interpolated lists contained 8 items 
and were given frequencies of 4, 8 or 16. Every 
interpolation of 16 adjectives produced a greater 
decrement in retention than did any interpolation of 
8 adjectives, regardless of relative frequency and of 
attendant degree of learning. Inhibition was thus, 
under these conditions, a function of the relative 
lengths of the original and interpolated lists, while 
relative frequency was comparatively unimportant. 
There was no differential distribution of inhibition 
over the serial positions of the original list as a result 
of change in the amount of interpolated materials. 
The inhibitory influence of the shorter list was there- 
fore not specific to any serial positions.— //. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

1192. McGeoch, J. A. All-or-none versus gradual 
elimination of culs-de-sac in human maze learning. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 765-766.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1193. Melton, A. W. Proactive inhibition of serial 
verbal learning as a function of the degree of learning 
of the first material. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 765.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1194. Metfessel, M. Effect of vibrato stimulation 
on natural songs of roller canaries. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 806-807.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 

1195. Mitrano, A. J. A demonstrational film of 
apparatus and procedure used in the study of prob- 
lems of human motivation. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
752.—Film.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 
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1196. Mitrano, A. J. A comparative analysis of 
curves of satiation, experimental extinction, and 
spontaneous recovery. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 766- 
767.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1197. Ortman, E. J. The empirical technic of 
learning. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1936, 16, 109.— 
According to the empiricist, learning has two aspects. 
First, the activity of the whole organism is involved 
in making an adjustment to its environment, which 
is constantly filled with obstacles. These adjustments 
are developed into patterns resulting from satisfying 
or annoying consequences of acts. The second aspect 
of learning involves vicarious experimentation. 
Through language or other symbolization, the organ- 
ism may recast its experience in new forms. Learning 
of a logical form can take place in the realm of these 
newly created experiences.—M. O. Wilson (Okla- 
homa). 

1198. Petrova, M. K. [Effect of castration upon 
the conditioned reflex activity and behavior of dogs 
belonging to different types of nervous system. ] 
Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlov., 1936, 6, 5-114.—As a final 
result of castration all dogs are more or less weakened; 
both the processes of excitation and inhibition are 
affected, the latter most. Castration affects differ- 
ently nervous systems of different types. Age and 
the temporary state of the nervous system must also 
be considered. Young and strong animals belonging 
to the excitable and well balanced type can be more 
or less restored by rest after the operation. Weak 
animals belonging to the inhibitive type can give a 
more efficient and energetic reaction, but only as a 
temporary state with a following deep depression. 
Almost all castrated animals display cyclic work 
ability and hypnotic susceptibility. Bromide and 
rest seem to make up for the sex hormone, restoring 
the normal activity. A great difference in the dosage 
of bromide was observed before and after castration. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


1199. Ransom, D., & Skaggs, E. B. Distribution 
of effort in a perceptual-motor task. Series II. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 776-782.—The apparatus 
used in this study consisted of two Goddard form- 
boards fastened to the top of a table, one near, the 
other farther away, from the subject. The task con- 
sisted in replacing the blocks from the more distant 
board to their proper recesses in the nearer board. 
Time was taken in seconds and fractions thereof. 
Three groups of subjects were used. Group A, 20 
subjects, worked the board 20 times every day for 
5 days. Group B, 19 subjects, worked the board 10 
times every day for 10 days, omitting Saturday and 
Sunday. Group C, 18 subjects, worked the board 
5 times every day for 20 days, omitting Saturdays and 
Sundays. Subjects were of approximately the same 
intelligence level. The authors failed to find any 
clear-cut evidence of the superiority of the more 
distributed form of practice. It is suggested that 
with the more distributed forms of practice the 
subjects did not keep as sustained interest, effort and 
striving as they did in the more massed forms of 
practice.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
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1200. Rashevsky, N. Mathematical biophysics 
of delayed reflexes in connection with the theory of 
error elimination. Psychometrika, 1936, 1, 265-273 
In continuation of a previous paper, a mechanism of 
delayed reflexes is considered more in detail. Equa. 
tions governing such a mechanism are established 
and solved approximately. The formulae thus ob. 
tained describe the phenomenon of “concentration” 
of a conditioned reflex around a definite time interya| 
after stimulation. Applied along the lines discussed 
in the previous paper to some simple combinations 
of stimuli and responses, the formulae lead to a 
description of the elimination of errors by trial, 
They give a relation between the number of repeti- 
tions necessary to eliminate a wrong act and other 
constants describing the situation.—(Courtesy Psy. 
chometrika) 

1201. Rodnick, E. H. A comparison of the de- 
velopment of delayed and trace conditioned responses, 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 785—-786.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1202. Schlosberg, H. Comparison of the condi- 
tioned and unconditioned responses based on fore 
leg shock in the rat. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 782.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1203. Scott, T. The one-error-per-trial method of 
maze learning. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 768-769.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1204. Seagoe, M. V. Qualitative wholes: a re- 
valuation of the whole-part problem. J. educ. Psy. 
chol., 1936, 27, 537-545.—The divergencies in the 
results of studies of the whole-part problem are 
briefly indicated, and it is concluded that the con- 
fusion is largely attributable to (1) the failure to 
define ‘‘whole”’ and ‘‘part”’ except in terms of length, 
(2) the failure of agreement on a measure of the 
“economy of learning,” (3) too great emphasis on 
the habituation section of the learning curve rather 
than the earlier perceptual part, (4) lack of proper 
experimental methods. It is suggested that Gestalt 
psychology offers a definition of a whole which could 
be used with profit in studying the whole-part prob- 
lem.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1205. Seagoe, M. V. The influence of degree of 
wholeness on whole-part learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1936, 19, 763-768.—The author contends that if it is 
the qualitative rather than the quantitative whole 
that determines the most economical unit of presenta- 
tion, it should be possible so to arrange a situation 
that part learning (in the conventional sense) will be 
superior provided each part constitutes a stronger 
figure than the whole. Materials grading from loosely 
integrated figures to closely integrated ones were 
designed to test the hypothesis. These materials 
consisted of four block designs each of which was 
divided into four segments. The blocks were arranged 
in a standard shuffled position from which the sub- 
jects arranged them into the proper pattern. With 
the part procedure, segment 1 was presented to 
mastery, followed by segments 3, 2, and 4 to a similar 
errorless reproduction. The whole procedure con- 
sisted of presenting all the segments and the total 
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design each time from the beginning. The results 
substantiate the hypothesis that the superiority of 
the whole method varies roughly with the degree of 
integration of the unit used.— H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1206. Settlege, P. The effect of sodium amytal 
on the formation and elicitation of conditioned re- 
flexes. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 339-343.—Cats, 
in a critical state of depression produced by sodium 
amytal, failed to make limb withdrawal responses to 
the sound of an electric bell even though this bell had 
been followed by shock for 10-50 trials. After the 
effects of the drug had disappeared, conditioned 
withdrawal was elicited without further conditioning. 
According to the author, “‘the effect of the drug at the 
critical state was to inhibit the process underlying 
the elicitation of the conditioned response without 
preventing the formation of new stimulus-response 
connections.”’ Conditioned pupillary responses were 
less susceptible to the effects of the drug than were 
conditioned withdrawal responses. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

1207. Skinner, B. F. The extinction ratio and its 
modification by a temporal discrimination. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 784.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1208. Smith, S. The principles of a maze learning 
machine. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 799.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1209. Spragg,S.D.S. Some factors affecting solu- 
tion of box-stacking problems in chimpanzees. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 730.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1210. Tolman, E. C. Distance-preferentials—a 
new apparatus and some results. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 727.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1211. Travis, R. C. The effect of rest periods 
varying in length upon complex motor learning. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 767-768.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1212. Voitonis, N. J. Eksperimental’noye izuche- 
niye geneticheski pervichnykh form motivatzii po- 
vedeniya. (An experimental study of genetically 
primordial forms of motivation of behavior.) Reflekst, 
Instinktt, Navtki, 1936, 2, 51-60.—The motivating 
values of food and shock—the optimum values for 
each having been previously determined—were com- 
pared in training 22 rats on different habits. The 
habits were: jumping on one of two shelves to obtain 
food or to escape shock at the sound of a whistle or 
automobile horn, jumping similarly on one particular 
shelf, running through one of 3 alleys to obtain food 
or to avoid shock, pulling a ring or a triangle to 
obtain food or shut off the shock. Food was by far 
the most powerful motivating force. Some habits 
were not mastered at all with shock as the incentive, 
while those that were mastered required longer train- 
ing and manifested less constancy and stability than 
those with food as the incentive. Habits based upon 
lood were also more generalized, in that the animals 
became conditioned to more extraneous stimuli and 
wider environmental fields, even though it was easier 
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to establish discriminations with food by contrasting 
stimuli with and without incentive. The poorer 
results with shock are no doubt due less to the lesser 
biological potency of the stimuli than to the fact 
that these stimuli bring about a number of passive- 
defensive reactions which are of small value in the 
establishment of active habits.—G. J/. S. Razran 
(Columbia). 

1213. Voitonis, N. I. Nekotoriye danniye k vop- 
rosu o genezise intellekta. (Some material on 
the problem of the genesis of intellect.) Refleksi, 
Instinkti, Naviki, 1936, 2, 187-194.—The qualita- 
tively new human intellect arose in evolution in con- 
nection with the labor activities of the anthropoid 
ancestors of contemporary man. Psychologically, 
labor is of course dependent upon tool-using, which 
in turn is contingent upon a perceptual-motor isola- 
tion of objects in the environment. The study of 
contemporary apes permits us to understand these 
primitive forerunners of modern human intellect. 
The investigatory—exploratory and manipulative 
activities of lower animals are conditioned by their 
primary needs and are in general endogenous in 
nature, while in apes manipulation reaches the status 
of an independent source of motivation. In the 
author’s experiments apes learned to solve problem 
boxes when not food but objects-to-be-manipulated 
were the incentives. The greatest incentive value 
seemed to pertain to objects which the apes could 
carry away with them, then new objects, objects 
that afforded) a great deal of tactile-kinesthetic 
stimulation, visual objects, and least of all sound- 
producing objects. A detailed description of the 
author's experiments will be given in a forthcoming 
paper.—G. H. S. Raszran (Columbia). 


1214. Voitonis, N. I. Sravnitel’no-psikhologiches- 
koye izucheniye pamiati metodom otcrochenykh 
reaktzii. (The study of memory by the method of 
delayed reactions in comparative psychology.) Re- 
fleksi, Instinkti, Naviki, 1936, 2, 195-212.—A com- 
prehensive review of delayed alternation experiments 
and interpretations. Most of the 40 titles come from 
American laboratories. The inability of American 
experimenters, in their comparisons of delays in 
children and in animals, to grasp the significance of 
the qualitatively new forms of the human mind is 
pointed out. Different mechanisms—postural sets, 
higher order conditioning, sensory thought, ideation, 
differential meaning, configuring—may be operative 
in different situations and organisms.—G. H. S. 
Rasran (Columbia). 

1215. Washburne, J. N. The definition of learn- 
ing. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 603-611.—Learning 
is defined as ‘‘an increase, through experience, of 
problem-solving ability,” i.e., an increase, through 
experience, of ability to gain goals in spite of obstacles. 
Learning is further defined as an increase in the value 
of m/r in the formula 

e(h + m) 
—_— 1 


g(o +r) : — 
where m represents the memories which aid in 
imaginal extension of experience toward the goal and 
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other internal help; r is the resistance to the attain- 
ment of the goal within the organism, including 
impeding memories, habits, inferences, conflicting 
goals and activities; g is the goal; o represents the 
external obstacles to the attainment of the goal; 
e is the effort expended; and h represents helps toward 
goal attainment, such as cues and implements. When 
the ratio m/r increases learning is proportional to 
cue reduction (Hollingworth) if A is the only variable; 
learning is proportional to a change in ability to reach 
an objective in spite of novel obstacles (Koffka) if 
o is the only variable; learning is goal elaboration 
(Koffka) if g is the only variable; learning is effort 
reduction if e is the only variable. An analysis of the 
ratio m/r leads to the statement that all learning is 
equivalent to either an increase in m (elaboration) or 
a decrease in r (simplification). A critique of defini- 
tions of learning that include more than learning 
(according to the formula stated) and a defence of 
the inclusion of the goal or purpose in the formula 
conclude the study.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1216. Waters, R. H. Equivalence of response in 
learning. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 798-799.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1217. Wenrick, J. E. A further study of partial 
suprarenalectomy upon the learning of the white 
rat in a water maze. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 
421-427.—There were no significant differences in 
the learning of a right-left water maze by normal rats 
and rats with approximately one half of the left 
suprarenal removed. 16 rats were used. Bibliog- 
raphy.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

1218. White, E. E. A study of the possibility of 
improving habits of thought in school children by 
a training in logic. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 6, 
267-273.—To one of two classes approximately equal 
in age (nearly 13 years) and intelligence an hour per 
week of logic was added to the usual grammar lessons 
over a three-months period. The class having the 
lessons in logic made, at the end of the period, appre- 
ciably higher scores in tests of reasoning, an English 
construction test, and a composition—K. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 

1219. Williams, G. W. The effect of sodium 
phenobarbital on the learning of rats. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 745-746.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 

1220. Woodrow, H. Factors in improvement with 
practice. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 800-801.— 
Abstract.—R. I. Brown (Yankton). 

1221. Woodrow, H., & Stott, L. H. The effect of 
practice on positive time-order errors. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1936, 19, 694-705.—Practice in comparing 
short tonal durations was given a group of subjects for 
10 sittings, each sitting comprising 150 comparisons 
arranged in accordance with the method of constant 
stimuli. The standard was a duration of 500 ¢ and 
the five variables differed from the standard by -20, 
-10, 0, +10, and +20%; so that all compared dura- 
tions were shorter than 900 ¢, previously determined 
as the indifference duration. Since all variables were 
shorter than the indifference duration, initially they 
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all showed positive time-order errors, i.e., were judged 
longer more often as the first than as the second 
member of a comparison-pair. With practice the 
time-order errors became less positive in the case of 
all variables. Since a time-order error is a difference 
in the percentage of variable longer judgments dye 
to change in the order from V-S to S-V, the effect of 
practice on each of these orders was studied. This 
study revealed certain changes, occurring as a resy|t 
of practice, in the percentage of trials that the first 
duration of a comparison pair was indicated to be 
the longer: When the first duration was a variable 
shorter than the standard, there was a reliable ip. 
crease in the percentage; in all other cases, i.e., when 

the first given duration was either the standard or a 

variable longer than the standard, there occurred a 

decrease which with one exception was too small 

to be regarded as significant H. W. Karn (Pitts. 
burgh). 

1222. Young, P. C. A natural case of transfer of 
training in handwriting from the left hand to the right 
hand. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 798.—Abstract.- 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1223. Youtz, A. C. Functional values at comparable 
points in learning and forgetting. Psychol. Bull, 
1936, 33, 764—-765.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 

1224. Youtz, R. E. P. Successive extinctions after 
two degrees of reinforcement in the rat. Psychol, 
Bull., 1936, 33, 783-784.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1225. Zener, K. Overt behavior accompanying 
the conditional salivary response. Psychol. Bull, 
1936, 33, 751.—Film.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1226. Zener, K. Relation of the conditional 
salivary response to concomitant overt behavior. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 782-783.—Abstract.—R. II. 
Brown (Yankton). 

[See also abstracts 1099, 1136, 1155, 1247, 1258, 
1259, 1264, 1268, 1269, 1280, 1316, 1318, 1406, 
1423, 1427, 1440, 1490, 1521, 1523, 1530, 1540, 
1541, 1571. J 
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1227. Anderson, E. E. The interrelationship of 
drives in the male albino rat. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 809-810.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1228. Ball, J. Sexual responsiveness in female 
monkeys after castration and subsequent estri 
administration. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 81l— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1229. Beasley, W. C., & Peckham, R. H. An objec- 
tive study of ‘‘cyclotorsion.”” Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
741-742.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1230. Bills, A. G. A comparative study of mental 
fatigue and anoxemia. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 814 
—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1231. Bills, A. G., & Shapin, M. J. Mental fatigue 
under automatically controlled rates of work. J. ger. 
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Psychol., 1936, 15, 335-347.—Fatigue is usually more 
rapid in physical than in mental work. This is some- 
times attributed to the usual fixed speed of the 
former, in contrast to the voluntary rate of mental 
work. To check this view 30 subjects were tested on 
naming colors (5 and 15 minute periods) and geo- 
metrical forms (15 minute periods). ‘Fatigue,’ as 
measured by frequency and duration of blocks at a 
given speed, or speed at a given number of blocks, 
was found to be smaller when the pace was set by the 
apparatus than it was for the voluntary rate. These 
results are exactly opposite to the hypothesis tested.— 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


1232. Bissonnette, T. H. Sexual photoperiodicity. 
Quart. Rev. Biol., 1936, 11, 371-386.—Reproductive 
cycles of some plants and animals are regulated by 
the relative length of daylight. Others are indifferent 
to the amount of light. Of the former the plants are 
grouped into the short- and long-day types according 
to the amount of daylight required for flowering. 
Birds show this effect, and it may be that migration 
is initiated by a change in the length of day. The 
increase of gonad size and function with increased 
light has been shown to be due to the light and not to 
the accompanying exercise. Migrant and sexual 
individuals of aphids are brought forth by certain 
day-night ratios of light. The ferret, and possibly 
other mammals, seems to have a sexual photo- 
periodicity. The methods used are briefly stated, 
experiments are cited and the results are discussed 
critically. —O. W. Richards (Yale). 


1233. Boas, F. The effects of American environ- 
ment on immigrants and their descendants. Science, 
1936, 84, 522-525.—The United States with its great 
influx of immigrants from all parts of the world offers 
the best place to study the question whether modifica- 
tions of the body and its functions are brought about 
by movements of populations from one climate to 
another and by the throwing together of distinct 
cultures. The author discusses the changes in physio- 
logical functions, the rate of individual development, 
the problem of hereditary determination of person- 
ality, and gestures. He concludes: “It seems that 
these various approaches to the problem show first 
that no race can be treated as a unit, but the . 
individual must be evaluated according to his own 
characteristics. It follows, furthermore, that. . . 
the descent of the individual plays an insignificant 
role in his behavior, that the organism is so plastic 
that in its physiological, mental and social behavior 
it follows the pattern of culture with which he becomes 
identified.”"—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


_ 1234. Borovski, V. M. Povedeniye tzipliat vyved- 
ionykh v inkubatore. (The behavior of chicks raised 
in incubators.) Refleksi, Instinkti, Naviki, 1936, 2, 
179-186.—Pecking, drinking, and following receding 
objects were tested in a large number of chicks hatched 
or raised in incubators. Neverovich found that 15 
chicks did not peck spontaneously, but that the peck- 
ing was aroused by tapping on the table. The per- 
centage of successes was 0 10 hours after hatching; 
27.4 and 44 the 2nd day; 65.9 the 3rd; 75.2 the 4th; 
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87.8 the 5th; 89.6 the 6th; 90.5 the 7th; 91.8 the 8th; 
and 92 the 10th. Merkuryev noted that 15 chicks 
did not begin drinking spontaneously. The chicks 
were placed every day for half an hour on a table 
provided with a dish of water and with disks of glossy 
paper, but 10 unfed chicks died after 6-7 days with- 
out responding to the sight of the water, while the 
remaining 5 chicks that learned to drink did it through 
pecking at splashed drops; the papers were likewise 
ineffective. Tarakanov and Goriacheva found that 
chicks—hatched both in incubators and by hens— 
did not spontaneously follow receding objects or 
broody hens; they did begin, however, on the Sth 
day to follow a black basket in which they cus- 
tomarily gathered; a similar white basket and a 
black kerchief were ineffective. These experiments 
were performed in Borovski's laboratory.—G. JJ. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 

1235. Bousfield, W. A. Quantitative correlates 
of feeling tone. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 788.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1236. Bousfield, W. A., & Elliott, M. H. The 
experimental control of the hunger drive. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1936, 15, 327-334.—Various methods of 
controlling the hunger drive are summarized under 
four headings. All are criticized on the basis of 
indirectness of control or complexity of effects. 
Perhaps the best method is the establishment of a 
definite eating rhythm and the testing of the animals 
at a fixed point in the rhythm.—J/. Schlosberg 
(Brown). 

1237. Carmichael, L. The development of tem- 
perature sensitivity during the fetal period. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 777.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1238. Chesher, E. C. Some observations concern- 
ing the relation of handedness to the language 
mechanism. Bull. neurol. Inst. N. Y., 1936, 4, 
556-562.—Study of a series of 157 patients with 
verified localized lesions in the language zone of one 
cerebral hemisphere supports the view that the 
language mechanism resides in only one cerebral 
hemisphere—the hemisphere on the side opposite 
to that of the constantly preferred hand. However, 
in nine patients with mixed hand preference, this 
relation does not obtain. No patient with mixed hand 
preference was encountered in whom an adequate 
pathological lesion of the language zone of either 
hemisphere failed to produce aphasia. The conclusion 
is advanced that in such persons the language mech- 
anism is unlateralized in the cerebrum.—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 

1239. Davis, R. C. Output of muscular action 
potentials and output of mental work. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 813-814.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 

1240. Dolin, A. O., & Selheim, A. P. [Phylo- and 
ontogenesis of reflex activity of apes and monkeys. ] 
Nevrol. i Genet., 1936, 1, 143-176.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

1241. Forbes, T. W. Skin potential and impedance 
response with recurring shock stimulation. Amer. 
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J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 189-199.—It has usually been 
assumed or indicated that the electrical response of 
the skin is a unitary response, but reports of wave 
form have varied. This study indicates two response 
mechanisms which may be independent. By using an 
indifferent needle electrode through the skin, poten- 
tials from a single skin area were recorded (palm 
or dorsum). The response consisted characteristically 
of a negative a and a positive ) wave from each area. 
Audiofrequency bridge, cathode-ray recording showed 
each potential to be correlated with an impedance 
(resistance) variation. The palm-dorsum connection 
most often used yielded an algebraic summation of 
the diphasic waves from each skin area, thus account- 
ing for various inconsistencies of wave form previously 
reported. The b wave overlapped the a and charac- 
teristically entered with strong stimuli causing 
apprehension or excitement. The 6 potential showed 
the characteristics to be expected from the sympa- 
thetic sudorific mechanism long known to be a source 
of electrical response in the skin, but it is suggested 
that the a potential represents a second, somewhat 
independent nervous response mechanism. Reports 
of posterior root dilators and of non-sympathetic 
control by other workers are suggestive.—T. W. 
Forbes (Harvard). 

1242. Forbes, T. W. Skin response potentials as 
related to the ‘‘exciting’” character of the stimulus. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 788.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 


1243. Freeman, G. L. The optimal locus of facili- 
tatory tension in muscular work. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 


33, 813.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1244. Frey, J. Die Muskeldurchbluterung wahrend 
Dauerkontraktionen. (Muscular blood supply during 
prolonged contractions.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
1936, 238, 200-203.—By means of réntgengrams it 
is found that soon after the beginning of a prolonged 
contraction of muscles in the dog a dilatation of 
arteries and veins of all sizes takes place. The dilata- 
tion increases during the course of the contraction.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

1245. Glanville, A. D., & Kreezer,G. An analysis 
of human gait at the two developmental extremes. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 761-762.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1246. Hall, C. S. Emotional behavior in the rat. 
Ill. The relationship between emotionality and 
ambulatory activity. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 
345-352.—The purpose of the writer was to deter- 
mine the possible relationship between emotional 
behavior (defecation) and the speed of ambulatory 
activity (distance travelled per unit time). Each of 
50 rats was observed individually in a round enclosure 
two minutes a day for 28 days. The results demon- 
strate a negative correlation between individual 
differences in defecating (emotional) behavior and 
individual differences in ambulatory activity. Emo- 
tional rats were less active than non-emotional. 
“This relationship suggests that whenever activity 
is of utility to the animal, emotionality will hinder 
adjustment; whenever activity is of disservice to the 
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animal, emotionality will facilitate adjustment.” 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


1247. Hinton, R. T., Jr. The role of the basgi 
metabolic rate in the intelligence of ninety grade. 
school students. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 546-550 
—90 S's, ranging in age from 5 to 15 years, who 
showed no physical disturbance other than a thyroid 
one, were given the Stanford-Binet and the Arthy; 
Point-Performance tests. Basal metabolic rates 
were determined in the morning after at least 1.5 
hours of rest and before breakfast. The r for metabolic 
rate and Stanford-Binet was .736, the r between the 
Arthur Point-Performance test and metabolic rate 
was .661, and the r between the Stanford-Binet and 
Arthur tests was .528. The regression lines are not 
linear; the highest IQ’s were associated with metabolic 
rates between 0 and + 10.—A. W. Melton (Missouri), 

1248. Huestis, R. R., & Barto, E. An inherited 
tremor in Peromyscus, J. Hered., 1936, 27, 436-438, 
—A nervous tremor in the deer mouse, Peromyscus, 
characterized by rapid shaking of the bedy and 
limbs, deficient growth, and death before five weeks 
of age, is attributed to a recessive mutation of a 
single gene locus. All affected individuals were born 
to relatively unaffected parents. Two tables and 
photographic illustrations.—G. C. Schwesinger (Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History). 

1249. Hunt, W. A. The startle pattern. Psychol, 
Bull., 1936, 33, 752.—Film.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1250. Ingle, D. J., & Kendall, E. C. Survival of 
the adrenalectomized nephrectomized rat. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 117, 200-202.—Adrenalectomized 
nephrectomized rats treated with cortin every eight 
hours survived an average of 33.7 hours as against 
7 hours for the untreated. The double operated 
group without cortin produced the lowest work 
output, the treated animals were next, and those 
undergoing nephrectomy only gave the highest out- 
put when the gastrocnemius muscle was attached toa 
100 gm. weight and stimulated at the rate of 3 per 
second for the duration of survival.—T. W. Forbes 
(Harvard). 

1251. Jones, H. E. Emotional idiosyncrasy as 
discriminated by various methods. Psychol. Bull, 
1936, 33, 787.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1252. Kliiver,H. Effects of mescaline on monkeys. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 752.—Film.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1253. Kopp, M. E. Legal and medical aspects of 
eugenic sterilization in Germany. Amer. socidl. 
Rev., 1936, 1, 761-770.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


1254. Mishchenko, M. N. ([Quint’s method of 
the investigation of the facial motor phenomena of 
blind children and youth.] Nevropat. 4 Psikhiat., 
1936, 5, 1379-1386.—The action of the loss of the 
visual receptor on facial motor phenomena was i0- 
vestigated, using Quint’s method, consisting of 26 
motor tests. Comparing blind children with normal 
ones a decrease of facial activity was observed. The 
visual receptor is the main factor in the development 
and formation of the facial motor experience, the 
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other factors being: age, time of the loss of vision, and 
constitution. The loss of the visual receptor excludes 
the possibility of forming facial movements by imita- 
tion. As a substitute for vision there are used the 
proprioceptive motor formations. The correlation 
between facial motor activity and constitution is the 
same as between general motor activity and constitu- 
tion.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


1255. Morison, R. S., & Rosenblueth, A. The 
action of eserine and prostigmin on skeletal muscle. 
Science, 1936, 84, 551-552.—After referring to con- 
flicting reports of the action of these substances on 
skeletal muscle the authors state: “In the same 
animal under dial anesthesia the contractions of the 
two gastrocnemius-soleus muscles may be recorded, 
while the popliteal nerves are stimulated, one at a 
frequency of 1 per 5 sec. and the other at a frequency 
of 3 or 4 per sec. If eserine (0.5 mgm. per kgm.) or 
prostigmin (0.1 mgm. per kgm.) is injected intra- 
venously, the responses of the muscle stimulated at 
the lower frequency will increase, while those of the 
muscle activated at a higher frequency will, as a rule, 
decrease."’ They conclude that in general the condi- 
tions favorable for the appearance of increased re- 
sponses are slow frequencies and small doses, while 
high frequencies and large doses lead to decreased 
contractions.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


1256. Morsh, J. E. Motor performance of the 
deaf. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1936, 13. Pp. 51.— 
Groups of deaf and hearing subjects were subjected 
to tapping, steadiness, balancing, location-memory, 
speed of eye movement, and eye-hand coordination 
tests. The results indicate superiority of deaf sub- 
jects in such tests as steadiness, balancing (with 
vision), and (in certain respects) location-memory. 
Both deaf and hearing subjects manifested essential 
similarity in tapping. Data on rate of improvement, 
effect of age, influence of sex, comparison of right- and 
left-hand performance, correlation of performance 
with intelligence, and intercorrelations are presented. 
The author regards his résearch as exploratory.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


1257. Morson, S., & Phillips, G. Contralateral 
effects from tension receptors in skeletal muscle. 
J. Physiol., 1936, 88, 199-212.—Contralateral re- 
flexes elicited by passive stretch and active contrac- 
tion of one vasto-crureus muscle (Philippson reflex) in 
decerebrate cats are the result of impulses arising in 
the annulo-spiral endings of the exciting muscle. At 
the same time impulses from the tendon organs of 
one vasto-crureus produce inhibition in the moto- 
neuron pool of the corresponding muscle of the 
opposite side.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


1258. Patrick, J. R., & Paulson, G. B. Ideational 
or symbolic motives. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 789- 
790.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1259. Petrova, M. K. [The action of a long sum- 
mer interval on castrated dogs of different types of 
nervous system. ] Nevrol. i Genet., 1936, 1, 71-132.— 
Close observation of castrated dogs during four years 
showed that a long summer break in the work (2-34 
months) had a positive influence on the mental ac- 
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tivity of only two dogs, both young and of strong 
sanguine nervous type. The state of constitutionally 
strong but old dogs showed no improvement after the 
summer rest. A longer interval in the work had a 
bad effect on the mental activity of castrates of the 
constitutionally weak inhibited type. Short periodic 
intervals (1-4 days long) had an excellent influence 
on most dogs, especially of the strong type. The 
period of rest necessary for the restoration of the 
enfeebled nervous system is longer when the nervous 
equilibrium (balance) and the activity of the nervous 
system are more disturbed. This shows that for the 
cells of brain tissue rest is necessary.— A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

1260. Rosenzweig, S. The preferential repetition 
of successful and unsuccessful activities. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 797.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1261. Schubert, G., & Burian, H. Die Fusion- 
reaktion, eine bisher unbekannte Reaktion der 
Pupille. (The fusion reaction, a previously unknown 
reaction of the pupils.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
1936, 238, 184-186.—Changing from binocular to 
monocular fixation, without altering the illumination, 
causes reflex enlargement of the pupils; returning to 
binocular fixation results in contraction of the pupils. 
This phenomenon is associated with fusion, and is 
therefore designated as a fusion reaction of the pupils. 
—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

1262. Seletzky, V. V. [Concerning the pupillary 
reflex to light. ] Nevropat. Psikhiat. Psikhogig., 1936, 
No. 10, 1673—1679.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1263. Skrebitzki,G. Otnosheniye chaiki k gnezdu 
yaitza i ptentzam. (The attitude of the sea-gull 
toward nest, eggs, and young.) Refleksi, Instinkti, 
Naviki, 1936, 2, 139-174.—This study was made 
near Moscow in a colony of about 10,000 sea-gulls 
(Larus ridibundus), the nests of which were separated 
by about 1 meter. After it was found that the birds 
would retrieve eggs placed at a distance of 15 cm. 
when no eggs were removed from the nest, and at a 
distance of 100 cm. (density of nests did not permit 
tests for greater distances) when the nest was empty, 
the reactions to 35 objects differing in color, shape, 
material, and weight were tried. Only objects differ- 
ing sharply from eggs—cones, cylinders, cubes, tri- 
angles, polygons, celluloid spheres—were never rolled 
in; the percentage of complete positive reactions to 
other objects depended upon shape, weight, material 
and to a small extent upon color and brightness. 
When both nest and eggs were removed 20-100 cm. 
from the original position, the birds would return to 
the nest, but the nest was left alone when the eggs 
were left in the original place, while when the nest 
was taken away and the eggs removed some distance, 
85% returned to the original position and 15% to the 
eggs. Birds under 3 days transferred to new nests 
developed regularly, staying around the nest as usual 
for 4-5 days, but older birds would not frequent the 
new nest.—G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 


1264. Snedden, P. K. Effect of success and 
failure on level of aspiration. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
790.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 
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1265. Spiegel, E. A. Respiratory reactions upon 
vertical movements. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 117, 
349-354.—Symptoms of sea-sickness have been pro- 
duced in dogs, but the question is raised whether 
they are reflex effects or are due to emotional excita- 
tion. Up and down movements of 18 and 36 per 
second were used, both of the pure vertical and of 
the pitching type. Animals were held supine and 
respiration recorded by pneumograph. Unanes- 
thetized animals showed increased amplitude and 
frequency from pure vertical and from pitching move- 
ments. The changes were eliminated by anesthesia. 
Removal of cerebral hemispheres, optic thalamus 
and hypothalamus did not affect the reaction, but 
section behind the mid-brain diminished it. Double 
labyrinthectomy, section of the trigeminal, and sec- 
tion of the cord at the first thoracic segment led to the 
conclusion that labyrinthine, ascending systems in 
the lateral and dorsal columns and dorsal spino- 
cerebellar tracts are involved in the reaction. Control 
experiments indicated that the response was a 
respiratory center effect and not a general labyrin- 
thine vegetative effect—T7. W. Forbes (Harvard). 

1266. Summers, W. G. Guilt distinguished from 
complicity. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 787.—Abstract. 
—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1267. Thorne, F. C. The relation between fear 
and withdrawal behavior in dogs. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 807-808.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 


1268. Voitonis, N. I. Sravnitel’noye izucheniye 


reaktzii belykh kris na kota in na korm. Vyrabotka 


navyka na osnove tekh i drugikh. (A comparative 
study of the reactions of white rats to a cat and to 
food. The formation of habits on the basis of either.) 
Refleksi, Instinkti, 1 Naviki, 1936, 2, 61-80.—The 
motivating values of obtaining food and escape from 
a cat were compared in 28 rats ranging in age from 
7 weeks to 8 months. The comparisons were made 
difficult by the fact that the reactions to the cat were 
very heterogeneous, ranging from no reaction, weak 
general orientation, smelling and specific adjust- 
ments, to quietude and death-feint, slow escape, and 
rapid escape. The situations for the comparisons 
were: general observations when confronted with 
the 2 stimuli, ease and stability of formation of 
C-R's with the 2 as the unconditioned stimuli, cross- 
ing obstructions of alleys filled with water. In general, 
unlike escape from electric shock, the escape motive 
from the cat was nearly equal in value to the food 
procuring incentive whenever the original reaction 
to the cat was maximum. Like the food motive but 
unlike the escape-from-shock motive, the escape- 
from-cat motive manifested a wide environmental 
field, the conditionings extending to several extrane- 
ous stimuli. The reactions of gray, mice with which 
only natural observations were made, to the cat were 
mostly of the quiet and death-feigning type, while 
the cat responded more to their movements and noise 
and less to their smell than to those of rats.—G. H. S. 
Rasran (Columbia). 

1269. Warren, N., & Clark, B. Blocking in mental 
and motor tasks during a 65-hour vigil. Psychol. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


Bull., 1936, 33, 814-815.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 

(Yankton). 

[See also abstracts 1048, 1090, 1091, 1132, 1187, 
1194, 1222, 1302, 1308, 1338, 1343, 1378, 1370’ 
1390, 1398, 1413, 1424, 1431, 1432, 1462, 1536, 
1544, 1545, 1552, 1555, 1557, 1566. ] 
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1270. Baynes, H. G. The importance of dream 
analysis for psychological development. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1936, 16, 105-129.—A defense of 
teleological thinking by a disciple of Jung contrasts 
Freud’s and Jung’s points of view with regard to 
dream analysis.—J. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

1271. Beck, L. F. Relationships between waking 
suggestibility and hypnotic susceptibility. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 747.—Abstract—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1272. Delgado, H. La obra de Freud en el iiltimo 
decenio. (The work of Freud in the last decade.) 
Actual méd. peruan., 1936 (March), 1-16.—The 
author discusses the development of the Freudian 
psychology in the light of the publications of Freud 
during the last ten years. The Freudian psychology 
has had a large influence on modern psychiatry.— 
J. W. Nagge (Kansas State of Emporia). 

1273. Eidelberg, L. A contribution to the study 
of slips of the tongue. Jni. J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 
17, 462-470.—The author discusses the causes of 
errors as embodied in the “intentions interfered with,” 
illustrating his points with clinical material. He 
concludes that analytic study discloses the intention 
interfered with by the slip of the tongue to be pos- 
sessed of an unconscious prohibited significance in 
addition to its conscious harmless meaning; that the 
mechanism of a slip of the tongue lies in the possession 
by the word or phrase of an unconscious significance 
representing gratification of infantile instinctual 
wishes emanating from the id, against which the un- 
conscious part of the ego sets up a defence of instinct- 
fusion; and that a consistent mechanism for all slips 
of the tongue is yet to be determined.—M. UH. 
Erickson (Eioise Hospital). 

1274. Flugel, J. C. Psycho-analysis and hormic 
psychology. Character & Pers., 1936, 5, 160-167.— 
During recent years there has been some evidence of 
a desire to bridge the gap between divergent schools 
of psychology. Such merging will have greatest 
success among those schools which have some funda- 
mental principles and interests in common, such as 
the hormic psychology of McDougall and _ psycho- 
analysis of Freud. This possibility is indicated by a 
recent book, Psycho-Analysis and Social Psychology 
(1936), by McDougall. “A marriage of Freud's 
subtlety and profundity of insight and McDougall’s 
clarity and power of integration . . . would augur 
well for the further progress of the science of human 
nature and the social sciences that are, or should be, 
based upon it.”—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1275. Jenness, A. Salivary secretion under hyp- 
nosis. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 746-747.—Abstract. 
—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 
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1276. Kellogg, C. E. Dr. J. B. Rhine and extra- 
sensory perception. J. abnorm. SOC. Psychol., 1936, 
31. 190-193.—In confining the discussion to the 
~eatistical techniques of Rhine, it is shown that his 
conclusions do not follow from his data. The formula 
he used applies to cases of simple sampling only and 
cannot be used as an adequate estimate of the proba- 
bility of deviations. Furthermore, he drew his con- 
clusions from favorable instances only. In_pre- 
liminary trials of mental telepathy, he used a con- 
siderable number of subjects, and then dropped those 
whose data did not show what he estimated to be 
significant deviations from chance.—C. H. Johnson 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1277. Kovsharova, T. V. [An experimental in- 
vestigation of analytical psychotherapy.] Nevropat. 
i Psikhiat., 1936, 5, 1148-1162.—The investigation 
of the action of analytic psychotherapy on the 
neurodynamics of patients showed that the process 
increases the tonus of the cortex of the patient. 
The usual wavering course of psychoanalysis is 
reflected in the nervous activity; the depression is 
connected with decreased cortex tonus and exalta- 
tion with an increased tonus. Each neurodynamical 
wave corresponds to an analysis of a psychical com- 
plex. A biphasic character of the analysis was ob- 
served in all cases. The psychiatric concept of ‘‘com- 
plex" has a correlate in the cortex, a definite func- 
tionally located pathodynamic structure being an 
impress of the collision of excitatory and inhibitory 
processes—a too difficult task for the patient’s nervous 
system which is reflected in his psyche as a conflict 
situation. This pathodynamical structure is of an 
increased excitability and of dominant character.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1278. Rhine, J. B. Some selected experiments 
in extra-sensory perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1936, 31, 216-228.—A brief account is given of some 
selected experiments in which both good conditions 
prevailed and good scores resulted, along with a full 
account of conditions maintained and a report of 
controls and safeguards used. The selections made 
were chosen to meet the various possible questions or 
alternative hypotheses that have to be considered: 
for the clairvoyance tests, the question of sensory 
cues on the cards used, or of poor shuffling; for the 
telepathy work, the question of similar habits of 
order of selection made by the agent and the per- 
cipient in choosing and calling the symbols used; and, 
finally, for both clairvoyant and telepathic perception 
tests, the question whether chance alone can explain 
the results obtained.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


1279. Searl, M. N. Some queries on principles of 
technique. IJnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 471-493.— 
[he author discusses analytic procedure in relation 
to the subjective and objective criteria of correct 
analytic technique, in relation to the aim of technique 
as regards resistance analysis and the attitudes taken 
toward the patient and toward the analytic material, 
and finally in relation to the determination of what 
the analysis of resistances constitutes, what it does 
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not constitute, and finally whether it constitutes a 
part or a whole of the work with patients. He con- 
cludes ‘‘that analysis of resistances should form 
practically the whole of our analytical work, and that 
there is still much to hope from it in its further de- 
velopment, particularly in the elastic and individual 
variations of its application which adherence to such 
a principle can allow.”—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1280. Sears, R. R. An experimental test of one 
phase of the hypothecated repression sequence. /sy- 


chol. Bull., 1936, 33, 744.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1281. [Various. ] 
(Almanac of psychoanalysis. ) 


Pp. 244. 


Almanach der Psychoanalyse, 

Vienna: Int. Psycho- 

analyt. Verl., 1936. RM. 4.—R. R. Wil- 

loughby (Brown). 

[See also abstracts 1105, 1332, 1387, 1388, 1394, 
1400, 1408, 1570. ] 
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1282. Ackerman, N. W., & Chidester, L. Juvenile 
psychosis with favorable response to treatment. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1936, 1, 44-52.—The authors 
have described in some detail the manifestations of a 
psychotic disturbance in a 12-year-old boy, and the 
nature of his gradual recovery under the influence of 
systematic psychiatric treatment. In this instance 
the method of treatment integrated the beneficial 
effects of a controlled environment and intensive 
psychotherapy. A bibliography of literature on 
juvenile psychoses is included.—J/. F. Brown (Kansas). 

1283. Anderson, E. W. Prognosis of the depres- 
sions of later life. J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 559-591.— 
The cases of 50 consecutive admissions of women over 
40 to the Maudsley Hospital, excluding those with 
obvious signs of dementia, were studied with a view 
to obtaining prognostic criteria for depressions of 
later life irrespective of specific diagnostic categories, 
A wide variety of factors was considered, with largely 
negative findings. On the positive side the author 
would stress the prognostic importance of heavy 
hereditary burdening; multiple attacks; certain symp- 
toms, such as the idea of negation; hallucinations; 
and bizarre delusions. Prognosis on the basis of any 
one factor is unjustified, but when those mentioned 
above occur together the picture is unfavorable.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1284. Angyal, A. The experience of the body-self 
in schizophrenia. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1936, 35, 1029-1053.—Somatic ‘‘delusions’ mani- 
fested by certain schizophrenic patients were analyzed 
and found to have a definite perceptual basis. As a 
basis for explanation, a theory of weight perception 
founded on clinical and experimental findings is pre- 
sented by the author. The intensity of weight per- 
ception is directly proportional to the amount of the 
stretch produced in the muscle by the resistance of 
the weight object. An object, therefore, is perceived 
as lighter if one increases the strength of contraction 
applied in lifting the object, or if an involuntary con- 
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traction is present in the muscle. Under such condi- 
tions there may be other subjective phenomena such 
as a peculiar sensation of lightness or ‘‘negative 
weight,”’ an impression of shortening of the iimb or 
of the whole body, or an impression as if a light airy 
substance were passing through the limb and emanat- 
ing from it. The similar somatic complaints of 
schizophrenic patients are based on definite muscle 
sensations caused by changes of muscle contraction 
which have lost their usual relation to the ego.— D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 

1285. [Anon.] Arbeiten aus der Deutschen 
Forschungsanstalt fiir Psychiatrie in Miinchen. (Re- 
searches from the German research institute for 
psychiatry in Munich.) Berlin: Springer, 1935. Pp. 
598. RM. 40.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1286. Astvatzaturov, M.I. [The role of the genetic 
factors in the etiology of nervous diseases. ] Nevrol. 
i Genet., 1936, 1, 55-62.—The cases observed by the 
author as well as the literary data show that the role 
of the genotypic factor in the etiology of nervous 
diseases is not limited to the so-called hereditary 
diseases. The tendency to explain the pathogenesis 
of a disease unicausally has given an artificial boun- 
dary between hereditary and acquired diseases. There 
is no doubt that the milieu plays its role in the he- 
reditary forms as well as that the genotypic factors 
have their place in the exogenous diseases.—A. 

Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1287. Averbukh, E.S. [A separate form of obses- 
sion.] Nevropat. Psikhiat. Psikhogig., 1936, No. 10, 
1730-1738.—The three cases given by the author are 
of a particular form of obsession which attacks the 
personality deeply and is connected with such phe- 
nomena as idées fixés, dominating ideas, etc. In their 
pathogenesis of the obsessive syndrome the funda- 
mental role is that of the affectivity, slowness, and 
difficulty of reactions, which lead to the fixation of 
the ideas or emotions. The hereditary biological traits 
are the basis on which pathological reactions are 
formed by the influence of the environment and the 
conditions of development.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

1288. Baller, W., & Worcester, D. A. A study of 
the present social status of a group of adults who, 
when they were in elementary schools, were classi- 
fied as mentally deficient. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
802-803.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1289. Barkley, K. L. A case illustrating probable 
sublimation through pathological stealing. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 208-215.—The periodicity 
and spacing of the outbreaks of pilfering by this 
subject revealed that the menstrual periods for each 
of the two months involved began on the days which 
marked the beginning of the periods of stealing. No 
specific problem could be discovered which might con- 
stitute the motivating influence back of the mis- 
conduct. Efforts were made to give her definite com- 
panionship and encouragement, and she made regular 
visits to the advising psychologist. For two years now 
there has been no trace of her former compulsion.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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1290. Bartels, H. Uber psychische Stérungen be; 
multipler Sklerose. (Mental disturbances in multiple 
sclerosis.) Bottrop i. W.: Postberg, 1936. Pp. 14. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1291. Berger, I. A. [The principles of organiza. 
tion of neuropsychic aid and mental hygiene.} op, 
sotsial. klin. Psikhonevrol., 1936, 3, 404-411.—,4 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


1292. Blau, A. Mental changes following head 
trauma in children. Arch. Neurol. Psychtat., Chicago, 
1936, 35, 723-769.—The cases of 22 children showing 
mental changes of various types following head injury 
are reported. Posttraumatic acute psychosis was 
observed in six children. The onset of this psychosis 
occurs immediately after the patient recovers cop. 
sciousness, and the symptomatology consists of a 
demonstration of unrestrained instinctual, emotional] 
and motor behavior, associated with an affect of fear 
and anxiety. Complete recovery occurs in a few 
weeks. Posttraumatic chronic behavior disorder was 
observed in 12 children and closely resembled post- 
encephalitic behavior disorder. Delinquency was 
present in all cases. Posttraumatic epilepsy occurred 
in five children. Mental deficiency is a rare sequela 
of head trauma, although a form of secondary intel. 
lectual deterioration may occur as a result of a lack 
of interest and attention and of easy fatigability. The 
symptomatology of organic behavior disorder in 
children is discussed, and it is suggested that the 
disorder may be the result of a localized lesion of the 
prefrontal association area of the brain.—D. ¢. 
Marquis (Yale). 

1293. Bradway, K. P. Intracranial birth lesion in 
identical twins. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 764 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1294. Brailovsky, V. V. [Concerning psychic 
changes in lesions of vegetative centers.] Nevropat. 
Psikhiat. Psikhogig., 1936, No. 10, 1687-1695.—A 
case of psychic disorder caused not by morphological 
lesions or functional action but by primary bio- 
chemical disorders. The lobular lesion was provoked 
by chronic intoxication caused by the disorder of 
assimilation as a result of a tuberal and strial lesion.— 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1295. Brailovski, V. V., & Furmanov, A. M. Itogi 
perepisia bolnykh v psikhiatricheskikh bolnitzakh 
Ukrainy. (Census of patients in the mental hospitals 
of the Ukraine.) Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 
1936, 6, 235-252.—A census of 11 mental hospitals 
in the Ukraine during March-May 1933. A total of 
6178 patients are tabulated, 50.6% of them men, with 
the prevailing age between 20 and 39 years. 50.2% of 
the males and 53.3% of the females were diagnosed 
as schizophrenics. Considerable additional material 
is tabulated, including the duration of the disease 
process, the distribution of patients in various types 0! 
institutions, their classification, occupation, age group- 
ing, etc.—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 

1296. Brown, W. Mind, medicine and meta- 
physics. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. 
viii + 294. $3.00.—This is a collection of essays 
dealing with the psychological aspects of medicine, 
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»svchotherapeutic methods, psychoanalysis, freedom 
and moral obligation, religion and psychology, the 
survival of personality, and a number of related 
tol These contributions are presented on a back- 
sround of philosophical idealism, although the studies 
sre based largely upon empirical data. The sub-title 
f the book, ““The Philosophy of a Physician,” well 
states its main purpose.—S. Rosenzwetg (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

1207. Cameron, K. Chronic mania. /. ment. Sci., 
1936, 82, 592-593.—On the basis of 9 cases the author 
points out the similarity between chronic mania and 
involutional depression in respect to type of per- 
sonality affected, age of onset, mental content, and 
duration of the illness.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1298. Chidester, L. Psychotherapy as a means of 
reeducation. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1937, 1, 87-90.— 
Psychotherapy is presented as a means of emotional 
reeducation for children who are socially maladjusted. 
It is pointed out that the aim in psychotherapy with 
children is essentially the same as with adults, namely 
to reorient their attitudes toward society so that 
there are fewer misconceptions of real social situations. 
However, in the case of children the methods em- 
ployed will be different, because the child’s personality 
and situation differ from those of the adult. Fre- 
juently the child may be reacting to a home situation 
that keeps him continually maladjusted to the rest 
of the world. In this case psychotherapy can be 


ics 


carried on effectively only if the home situation is 
changed or the child taken from the home.—J. F. 


Brown (Kansas). 

1299. Coleman, S. M. A note on psychopathology 
and periodicity. J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 654-655.— 
Behavior has two basic forms: periodic and inter- 
mittent. The former is preferred, but is interfered 
with by the necessity for intermittent reaction to the 
environment. Normal behavior shows a_ proper 
balance between the two, and the various types of 
psychopathic behavior show an overemphasis of one 
or the other. Psychoanalysis traces the etiology of 
the manic-depressive psychoses ultimately to fixation 
of the libido at the oral or anal-erotic zones. The 
author suggests that the attempt to control feeding 
and evacuation in the child is at once the first invasion 
of his freedom and the first modification of bodily 
periodicity by exogenous factors calling for inter- 
mittent behavior. Failure of this attempt is merely 
the first symptom of the basic constitutional anomaly 
in the manic-depressives: inadequacy of intermittent 
response.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1300. Collins, M. A. The law and the present 
position of psychiatry. J. ment. Sct., 1936, 82, 478- 
487.—An historical and critical summary is given, 
with special reference to broad sociological rather 
than to purely medical considerations of legislation, 
practice, and public opinion relating to insanity, 
mental hospital organization, sterilizatidn of the unfit, 
research, nursing, and similar problems. The dis- 
cussion is limited chiefly to England during the 
ninety-five years’ history of the Royal Medico- 
Psychological Association.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 
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1301. Diethelm, O. Treatment in psychiatry. New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xvi + 476. $4.00.— 
“Since the province of psychiatry covers all disorder 
and malfunctioning of the personality, this book deals 
not only with the treatment of the major illnesses 
designated as psychoses and neuroses, but also with 
the minor personality reactions of everyday life and 
with reactions to physical illnesses and handicaps. In 
the first six chapters the general principles of treat- 
ment and various methods are outlined; in the re- 
maining eleven chapters, the treatment of specific 
reaction patterns, grouped more from a therapeu- 
tically practical than a nosologic point of view. At 
the beginning of several of the chapters a brief dis- 
cussion of the psychopathology is offered, as a neces- 
sary theoretical basis for the treatment outlined after- 
wards . . . this whole book is based on the teaching 
and methods of treatment of Dr. Adolf Meyer." 
S. Rosenzweig (Worcester State Hospital). 


1302. Dozenko, M., & Fatova, E. [Motor phe- 
nomena in schizophrenic children investigated by 
Ozeretzky and Quint’s methods.] JNevropat. i 
Psikhiat., 1936, 5, 1209-1215.—The disorders of the 
motor structure in schizophrenic children can give 
three variants: a hypodynamic, a hyperdynamic, and 
an adynamic one, with specific features of each. The 
motor disorders are a dissociation between the cortico- 
pyramidal and subcortical-extrapyramidal compo- 
nents. The maximally decreased components are: 
the speed, the simultaneous movements, the time and 
rhythm. The differentiated movements (mimics, 
speech, writing and drawing) correlate with the 
general motor structure. The cortico-pyramidal 
components are the highest. The methods used, 
those of Ozeretzky and Quint, are of high clinical 
value as defining the lesions of separate psychoneural 
motor mechanisms in their functional interrelations. 
The disorders of highly differentiated motor mechan- 
isms are a proof of the gravity of the process leading 
to a degradation of personality.—-A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 


1303. Dugas, L. Dépersonnalisation et absence. 
(Depersonalization and absence.) J. Psychol. norm, 
path., 1936, 33, 359-368.—Depersonalization and 
absence are names for different degrees of lack of 
consciousness of self. The former is almost a psycho- 
pathological condition of double personality, while 
the latter is a consciousness of a split in the person- 
ality. Both depersonalization and absence not only 
constitute a separate class among different forms of 
unconsciousness, but also bring out the important 
role that feelings of self play in consciousness. They 
show that if the feeling of self is lost, consciousness is 
profoundly altered and grave personality difficulties 
result.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


1304. Duncan, A.G. Mental deficiency and manic- 
depressive insanity. /. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 635-647. 
—Among 247 manic-depressive patients 46% were 
feeble-minded or dull. There was little significant 
difference between mentally defective and other 
patients in psychotic symptoms, prognosis, or stig- 
mata. Among dull patients the depressed states 
predominated; among the feeble-minded mania was 
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four times as frequent as melancholia. The fre- 
quency of mental deficiency among relatives of manic- 
depressive and other psychotic patients is character- 
istic of this disease as an entity. The theory is 
advanced that mental deficiency and manic-depressive 
insanity are not distinct entities with a common 
cause, but that the psychosis is a manifestation of the 
defect. Intellectual impairment is not an essential 
feature of the subnormal mind: excessive emotional 
reaction or deficient emotional control are often of 
equal importance.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 
1305. Epstein, A. L. [An essay on methods of 
investigation of mental patients for detecting simula- 
tion. ] Nevropat. Psikhiat. Psikhogig., 1936, No. 10, 
1707-1718.—The methods proposed by the author 
for defining simulation of mental disorders consist in 
a series of questions, the answers displaying in real 
mental patients a degradation of consciousness. 
Simulators, on the contrary, give many answers which 
are incongruous or even in contrast with the reflex 
traits of consciousness and the reflex neurological 
mechanisms arising as a result of decerebration. The 
answers, contrary to the conception of reflex traits 
of consciousness, are intentional—A. Yarmolenko 


(Leningrad ). 


1306. Epstein, A. L. Gipersomnicheski simp- 


tomokompleks pri sypnotifozniykh psikhozakh. (The 
hypersomnia syndrome in psychoses during typhus.) 
Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 69-77.—To 
understand delirious states one must consider the 
preceding or accompanying disorders of sleep, which 


fall into two groups of syndromes: those character- 
ized by lack of sleep and those characterized by in- 
creased somnolence, or normal sleep. Typhus 
delirium falls in this latter group. Three stages in 
the development of delirium of this sort are dis- 
tinguished: the stage of delirious hallucinations, 
which are taken for reality, the oniric stage, and a final 
hypnagogic stage. This syndrome may be observed 
also in psychoses of syphilitic, arteriosclerotic, or 
senile origin. —L. J. Stone (Columbia). 

1307. Feldmann, K. [To the question of exog- 
enously provoked circular psychoses.] Vop. sotsial. 
klin. Pstkhonevrol., 1936, 3, 75-93.—Arteriosclerosis 
can sometimes provoke an attack of circular psychosis. 
The predisposition is the main condition for it. 
Arteriosclerosis has its part in the pathogenesis of 

sychosis. An attack of circular psychosis in old age 
is differentiated from the first attack that had taken 
place in youth.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1308. Fentress, T. L., & Solomon, A. P. Galvanic 
skin reflex and Danielopolu test in psychoneurotic 

tients. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 35, 

70-775.—In 33 psychoneurotic patients no correla- 
tion was found between the galvanic skin resistance 
and the level of sympathetic activity as determined 
by the Danielopolu test (the heart rate after paralysis 
of the vagus by injection of atropine).—D. G. Mar- 
quis (Yale). 

1309. Furmanov, A. M., & Mezhibovskaia, F. O. 
K voprosu ob unifikatzii statisticheskikh form v 
psikhiatricheskikh bolnitzakh. (Contribution to the 
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problem of the unification of statistical forms jp 
mental hospitals.) Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. uby 
1936, 6, 253-268.—Criticism of statistical records oj 
mental hospitals of the Ukraine S. S. R. with sugges. 
tions for new forms and a plea for their use, and with 
emphasis on the importance of unified statistical work 
for the struggle against mental diseases.— L. J. Stone 
(Columbia). 

1310. Galakhtian, A. [A medico-eugenic consulta. 
tion for schizophrenics.] Nevrol. i Genet., 1936, | 
391-406.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1311. Gerver, A. V. ([Pathological-clinical ob. 
servation of sleep disorders in diseases of the nervous 
system. ] Nevropat. Psikhiat. Psikhogig., 1936, No. 
10, 1649-1672.—In 11 cases of sleep disorder (som. 
nolence and long sleep periods) sections have shown 
pathological processes in the hypothalamo-peduncular 
area, implying that the centers regulating sleep are 
located there.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1312. Gilarovsky, V. A. [Debatable questions in 
the modern doctrine of schizophrenia.]  JNevropuat, 
Pstkhiat. Psikhogig., 1936, No. 10, 1595-1622.—The 
separation of the initial forms of schizophrenia from 
neuroses and reactive states must be based on deep 
clinical analysis with investigation of the specific 
schizophrenic disorders of thought and consciousness, 
The new genetic methods can help in such disputable 
questions as the question of schizoidy, episodic 
twilight states, etc.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1313. Golokciosov, [The question of the 
somato-biological basis of hysteria.] Vop. sotsial. 
klin. Psikhonevrol., 1936, 3, 152-178.—Hysteria is 
not specific for female patients. The somato- 
biological fundamentals in male hysteria are the same 
as in female. Hysterical reactions are oftener ob- 
served in persons with somatic infantilism, sexual 
hypoplasia, labile vegetative signs and hyperthy- 
roidism. Most often they are of asthenic constitution, 
sometimes mixed as to psychic elements. Such 
psychopaths are characterized not by hysterical 
reactions but by somato-psychic infantilism, a good 
background for the intercharacter hysterical reactions. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1314. Guirdham, A. Simple psychological data in 
melancholia. J. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 649-653.—The 
Rorschach test, permitting a classification of indi- 
viduals by perceptual type, gives data of a relatively 
simple order for the study of the psychological content 
of the depressive states. The responses on the 
Rorschach test differentiate in various ways between 
melancholic and normal individuals; between melan- 
cholic and psychoneurotic anxiety; and between 
melancholia and the depressed states of dementia 
praecox or delusional insanity, melancholia lying 
midway between these in respect to stereotypy. They 
do not differentiate the clinical varieties of melan- 
cholia. The findings in general illustrate certain 
traits of melancholia known through subjective, 
clinical observation: a reduced capacity for inner 
creativity, restricted extratensive tendencies, affective 
repression, and an intelligence not so much depleted 
as restricted—‘“‘so meticulous as to be impractical.” 
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The test has some value in psychoneurotic cases. It 
‘s much more important in differential diagnosis and 
in its classification of personality, springing as it does 
from simple perceptual types.—C. J. 


Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1315. Gurevich, M. O. [The vestibular disorders 
in the post-traumatic state.] Vop. sotsial. klin. 
Psikhonevrol., 1936, 3, 28-35.—A. Yarmolenko 
Leningrad). 

1316. Hanfmann, E. Concept formation test in 
schizophrenia. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 796.— 
Abstract. —R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1317. Hansen, K. The Norwegian sterilization 
law of 1934 and its practical results. Eugen. News, 
1936, 21, 129-131.—Under the law of 1934 only 34 
sexual operations, almost equally on men and women, 
have been authorized. None who have been operated 
on voluntarily have expressed regret. In women the 
operations were chiefly sterilization. In men com- 
plete castration is commonest, probably due to the 
misdemeanants held in prison pending the 
functioning of this law. No provision is made for 
compulsory sterilization. The case of those who 
presumably lack ability to understand the essence of 
the operation and to grant permission with full insight 
is placed before a board of experts. In the case of the 
insane or feeble-minded, the operation may be per- 
formed with approval of the guardian or custodian 

if there is no hope of cure or essential improvement” 
ind “if there is ground for believing that a patholo- 
gical mental condition or hereditary bodily defect 
will be inherited or that the subject is in a position to 
misbehave in consequence of abnormal sex impulses.” 

M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

1318. Harbinson, M. R. An investigation of 
deterioration of ‘‘general intelligence” or ‘‘G”’ in psy- 
chotic patients. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1936, 16, 
146-148.— Using as an indicator of deterioration the 
discrepancy between the Terman vocabulary test and 
the visual-perceptual tests of general ability, it was 
found that in cases of schizophrenia over 70% showed 
no deterioration of intelligence, while in cases of 
melancholia nearly 80% showed deterioration. It is 
pointed out, however, that the number of cases (36) 
is insufficient for statistically valid conclusions.— 
J. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

1319. Heyer, G. R. Praktische Seelenheilkunde. 
(Practical psychotherapy.) Munich: J. F. Leh- 
mann, 1935. Pp. 184. RM. 4.—In this introduction 
to psychotherapy for physicians and students, Heyer 
repeats his synthetic attempt in The Organism of 
the Soul, omitting theories but giving all the tech- 
niques which concern the practitioner. The presenta- 
tion is mainly in the form of clinical pictures. The 
author gives a review of the peculiar and unavoidable 
mixture which constitutes psychotherapy. His 
general position is that neuroses are of physical origin 
and hence are to be treated chiefly by physical pro- 
cedures. The fact that the neuroses represent many 
different disease forms justifies the variety of treat- 
ments. By analogy, it is probable that eventually a 
pathology of the soul will be evolved, of equal im- 
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portance with that of the body. At present, however, 
the development of psychic pathology does not allow 
us to say with certainty exactly what psychic disease 
we are treating with any given method. Nevertheless, 
the multiplicity of methods as well as their successes 
and failures proves the complexity of psychic biology 
and pathology.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

1320. Hochheimer, W. Kritisches zur medi- 
zinischen Psychologie, dargestellt an Chorea-Liter- 
atur. (A critique of medical psychology, as repre- 
sented by chorea literature.) Fortschr. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1936, 8, 455-470.—The author presents a 
review of historical and current literature concerning 
chorea. He points out the many confusions, dispari- 
ties, and contradictions as to the significance and 
symptomatology, stating that many of the so-called 
symptoms, e.g. loss of memory, disturbances of atten- 
tion, etc., may be just as indicative of many other 
mental disturbances. The author inclines to the 
point of view of Kleist, viz., that chorea is a hyper- 
kinetic disturbance of thinking characterized by de- 
layed reaction, reaction only to parts of a problem or 
a marginal impression, the elements of “‘flight of 
ideas,’’ and perseverative and reiterative tendencies. 
The author urges that further work attack the 
problem of bringing order out of the present confusion, 
in order that all the contributions may lead into more 
fruitful paths—D. S. Oberlin (Delaware State 
Hospital). 

1321. Israelite, J. A comparison of the difficulty 
of items for intellectually normal children and mental 
defectives on the Goodenough drawing test. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 494-503.—Performances 
by 245 inmates of the Caswell Training School on the 
Goodenough drawing test were compared with their 
performances on the Stanford-Binet and with the 
performances of Goodenough’s normal group in order 
to study the quantitative and the qualitative differ- 
ences. The average mental age on the Goodenough 
test was slightly lower than that on the Stanford, and 
the correlation between them was .72 + .02. The 
defectives exhibited superiority in the inclusion of 
certain details on the drawing test, but normal chil- 
dren exhibited better proportion and coordination. 
In general these results confirm previous investiga- 
tions, and they add 11 other items to be considered 
significant.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1322. Jungherr, E. A field condition resembling 
nutritional encephalomalacia in chicks. Science, 
1936, 84, 559-560.—The author refers to the discovery 
of two investigators that lack of vitamin E in fowls 
causes a’ cerebellar disorder but states that no field 
reports of the disorder have appeared. This article 
reports the observation of the disease in chicks which 
have been fed on two well known brands of feed, home 
mixed New England Conference rations, and 8 other 
brands.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

1323. Khanlarjan,G. M. [Concerning the ‘‘epi- 
sodic Verwirrungszustand” of Kleist.] Vop. sotstal. 
klin. Psikhonevrol., 1936, 3, 105-130.—The clinical 
analysis of 10 cases of Kleist’s “episodic Verwir- 
rungszustand”’ has yielded an answer in the negative 
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to the question of a proximate connection of these 
states with epilepsy; only a relation with the epileptic 
cycle can be stated, as it is expressed by Kleist’s term 
“‘border-psychosis."" This pathological state is a 
syndrome displayed on the background of psychiatric 
predisposition. The cerebral disposition, the dis- 
ordered biological dynamics, and the diathesis are 
given in heredity. A tendency to hypoglycemic 
disorders is also an etiological factor.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

1324. Kirillov, I. S. [The vegetative syndrome in 
psychic depression. ] Vop. sotsial. klin. Psikhonevrol., 
1936, 3, 189-203.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1325. Krasnushkin, E. K. [The so-called mild 
forms of schizophrenia. ] Vop. sotsial. klin. Psikho- 
nevrol., 1936, 3, 5-27.—It is possible to treat the 
tendency to changes of personality in schizophrenics 
from the point of view of the general reactive systems 
of the organism. Then some schizophrenic symptoms 
can be understood in Roessle’s meaning of allergic 
reactions as pathergies (immoderate biological de- 
fensive reactions). If in the schizophrenic process 
an allergic link is included then the psychic ingredient 
will correspond to the allergic link in the form of 
psychic anesthesia or hyperesthesia. Two groups of 
schizophrenia can be defined from this point of view— 
the toxopathic and idiopathic forms. The differences 
in course and prognosis between the groups are clear. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1326. Layman, J. W. A quantitative study of 
certain changes occurring under sodium amytal. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 745.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1327. Lewis, A. Melancholia: prognostic study 
and case-material. /. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 488-558.— 
Prognosis involves prediction of the normal course of 
a disease without interference, or under a given course 
of treatment. In psychiatry at present the possibili- 
ties are too numerous, and the etiology and treatment 
too little known to permit satisfactory prognosis in 
individual cases. Two methods of study are possible: 
statistical treatment of a large number of arbitrarily 
diagnosed cases, resulting in a generalized picture of 
the disease; and study based on the greatest possible 
knowledge of individual cases, aimed at isolating 
factors determining the prognosis in a particular case. 
Each method has its value. The author reviews the 
literature, and applies the second method to his own 
cases with essentially negative results. A _bibliog- 
raphy and 61 case studies are appended.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1328. Lewis, N. D. C. Research in dementia 
raecox. New York: National Committee for Mental 

ygiene. 1936. Pp. 331. $1.50.—The results of an 
extensive survey of the various aspects of psychiatric 
research, particularly those in relation to dementia 
praecox, are presented. The book is divided into 
seven chapters entitled: Introduction; Clinical fea- 
tures; Etiological aspects; Alterations in structure 
and structure function; Differential diagnosis; Thera- 
peutic modifications and experimental therapy; 
Conclusions. For each chapter there are a summary of 


the general problem, a general evaluation of the posi. 
tive and the negative aspects of available information 
and an indication of the more hopeful considerations 
for future study. In addition, for each chapter 
problem an extensive bibliography of the available 
literature is given in chronological and general subject 
content order. The final chapter is one of general 
conclusions concerning the entire problem of research 
in dementia praecox and is followed by a list of books 
on dementia praecox.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1329. Lotzmann, L. A. [The question of the 
clinical manifestations and pathophysiology of the 
unreality syndrome.] JNevrol. i Genet., 1936, 1, 133- 
143.—The substance of the syndrome of unreality js 
the temporary or chronic hypnoid state of the cortica| 
cells provoked by various agents and having different 
phases, one of them being the unreal perception of the 
environment. In the case cited chronic masturbation 
provoked increased excitability of the subcortical 
sexual centers, which induced a strong inhibition of 
the cortex followed by a hypnotic phase.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

1330. Mayer-Gross, W. Irritability as a symptom 
in the manic-depressive psychoses. J. ment. Sci. 
1936, 82, 648.—Abstract.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1331. Menninger, K. A. Psychiatry and medicine. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1936, 1, 1-9.—The history of 
medicine shows its growth from a discipline almost 
purely chemical to one in which the interaction of 
physical, chemical and psychological factors must be 
taken into account. Today the psychological factor 
must be recognized in nearly every disease. The 
Freudian aggressive urges are shown to play a role 
in many diseases previously considered purely organic 
in their etiology.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

1332. Menninger, W. C. Psychoanalytic principles 
applied to the treatment of hospitalized patients. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1936, 1, 35-43.—“‘Instead of 
a psychiatric hospital treatment program consisting 
of merely routine care with activities and amusements 
to fill the patient’s time, a method of prescribing this 
care and a program of activities to meet specific 
unconscious emotional needs would seem to be more 
in accord with scientific principles. The outline of 
therapeutic aims here presented is based on the psy- 
choanalytic theory that the mental conflicts observed 
in the neurotic and functional psychotic patients are 
the result of mismanaged aggressive and erotic drives. 
Through the understanding of these conflicts in an 
individual, the physician may prescribe in the hos- 
pital regime various socially approved outlets for the 
expression of these needs.""—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

1333. Nasonov, B. A. O variabil’nosti kartiny i 
tichenia delirioznovo i amentivnovo sindromov. ((n 
the variability of the clinical picture and course ol 
delirious and amentive syndromes.) Trav. Acad. 
psychoneurol. ukr., 1935, 5, 63-68.—28 female patients 
suffering from exogenous psychoses are considered 
here. 8 of these present the delirious and 20 the 
amentive syndrome. In the latter there is an increase 
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and great complexity of symptoms; the course of the 
disease is marked by an increase, followed by a de- 
crease, in their intensity. The nature of the psychosis 
is determined by the interrelation of the noxious agent 
and the personality, important variables in the latter 
being sex, intelligence, age, “vulnerability” and 
reaction to the situation.—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 

1334. Ossipov, V. P. [The evaluation of schizo- 
phrenia and bordering states for military service. ] 
Soor. vrach. Zh., 1936, No. 18, 11-21.—Certainly there 
exists a Close connection between the defined forms 
and mild forms of schizophrenia, but the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia can be made only in cases where there 
is no doubt, and with consultation of several special- 
ists. The differentiation between schizophrenia and 
psychopathy is based on the conception of schizo- 
phrenia as a processual, progressive disease, and on 


that of psychopathy as a constitutional state.—A. 
Varmolenko (Leningrad). 

1335. Petrova, A. E., & Anikina, A. M. [The 
role of the psychological experiment in the definition 
of work ability of genuine epileptics.] Sovetsk. 
Vevropat. Psikhtat., 1936, 5, 1361-1373.—In evaluat- 
ing the work ability of genuine epileptics it was found 
that the work ability of patients with grand mal was 
indervalued, and that, on the contrary, patients with 
petit mal have a better work prognosis, i.e. are over- 
valued. In the differential diagnosis between schizo- 
phrenia and epilepsy the psychological experiment is 
of great help, since it shows that the diffuse state of 
mind in epileptics is not as great as the schizophrenic 
mental state. The epileptic diffuse state can 
be observed periodically and depends on the fits, 
can be episodic, and quite disappears between the 

ts. The author thinks that the exclusion of con- 
sciousness in epileptics is connected with the decrease 
{ the perception of reality, which makes them look 
like schizophrenics, but the difference is in the etiology 
ind in the periodic appearance of this state in epilep- 
tics.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1336. Piotrowski, Z. The Rorschach method of 
personality analysis in organic psychoses. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 795.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
Yankton). 


1337. Prussenko, A. I. [The catamnesis of schizo- 
phrenics and progressive paralytics and their social 
and work ability. ] Vop. sotsial. klin. Psitkhonevrol., 
1936, 3, 241-270.—The catamnesis plays a great role 
in medical work, especially in psychiatry. A psychic 
disease disturbs the contact and interrelations of 
personality and social environment, and the restora- 
tion of psychic health must restore the social connec- 
tions. Only the catamnesis can show the end of the 
medical task. The catamnesis of 145 schizophrenics 
and 95 progressive paralytics has shown that 79% 
of the former and 67 % of the latter patients are work- 
ing. Their work ability depends not only on the 
results of medical treatment but on the work condi- 
tions and on the interrelations of the patients in 
private life. A special system of work guidance and 
work help should exist in each psychiatric institution. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 
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1334-1342 


1338. Rickers-Ovsiankina, M. A. The reaction of 
schizophrenics to interrupted tasks. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 796—-797.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 

1339. Roback, A. A. Fifty years of the dissociation 
school. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 131-137. 
This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of Janet's 
first publication which contained the germs of the 
dissociation theory. In comparing Janet with Freud, 
it may be observed that Janet has had the “how” as 
the final goal of science, while Freud's quest has been 
the solution of the ‘‘why.”” The real disparity of the 
two points of view lies in the above bifurcation of 
purposes. Janet deals with facts; Freud looks for 
meanings—hence the structure of symbolism which 
overhangs the system of psychoanalysis. Janet im- 
plicitly refers to symbolic actions of hysterical pa- 
tients, but he is too concrete to indulge in a system of 
symbolism. Perhaps it is his philosophical, and more 
particularly his methodological, training which has 
kept him aloof from a thoroughgoing dynamic psy- 
chology. His classical accounts of the cases en- 
countered in his rich clinical experience will form the 
substratum of the future integrated system of psycho- 
pathology.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

1340. Rodionov, S. M. [Progressive paralysis, 
malarial treatment and work ability of patients. } 
Vop. sotstal. klin. Psikhonevrol., 1936, 3, 290-311. 
A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


1341. Rokhlin, L. L. Problemy organizatzii bol- 
nichnoi psikhiatricheskoi pomoshchi. (Problems of 
organization of psychiatric hospital treatment.) 
Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. ukr., 1936, 6, 11-38.—A 
historical summary of facilities in Russia in compari- 
son with those in Europe and America. In 1910 
Russia had 38,797 beds, 0.2 per 1000 population, while 
the U. S. had proportionately 10 times as many. The 
backwardness of pre-revolutionary psychiatry has 
been a handicap. Data for various countries today 
show great overcrowding and inadequacy of facili- 
ties. Despite expansion, probably only 15% of all 
mental disease receives psychiatric treatment. A 
few exceptional hospitals are praised, but most 
psychiatry in capitalist countries is inadequate and 
“feudal” in its approach. Soviet psychiatry had to 
rebuild after the war and revolution, and in 1935 had 
slightly greater facilities than Czarist Russia in 1912. 
There has been a steady growth (tabled) in facilities 
and patients. The aims of psychoneurological en- 
deavor in the U.S.S.R. are those of therapy rather 
than isolation, with a planned organization providing 
facilities of various types for different degrees of 
deviation. Attempts are made to use the labor re- 
sources of mental patients, and to avoid all restraint 
and isolation. The personnel has been improved.— 
L. J. Stone (Columbia). 

1342. Sachs, B. Heredity in diseases of the ner- 
vous system. Bull. neurol. Inst. N. Y., 1936, 5, 
340-347.—A discussion of the difficulties in the 
application of genetics to the study of familial diseases 
of the nervous system.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 








1343-1354 


1343. Shakow, D. Mental sets in schizophrenia 
studied in a discrimination reaction setting. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 795-796.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1344. Skottowe, I. A contribution to the psycho- 
pathology of mania. /. ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 656-658. 

Manic-depressive states can be understood only by 
taking account of psychological data, but these alone 
do not provide a complete understanding. Following 
Meyer, and extending the concepts of Jackson and 
Sherrington, the patients’ behavior is said to reflect 
an integrated series of functional levels. Variations 
depend on the level of the disturbance. The author 
accepts MacCurdy's explanation of certain manic 
states as due to elation at fulfilment of a conscious or 
unconscious wish in connection with which conflict 
has been experienced. Symbols are unnecessary in 
the absence of repression: ‘‘the more acute the attack, 
the less the disguise."’ A differential diagnosis of 
certain atypical manic states is aided by finer tests 
of intellectual function.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1345. Slater, E. The inheritance of manic-depres- 
sive insanity and its relation to mental defect. J. 
ment. Sci., 1936, 82, 626-633.—On the basis of large 
scale studies the author posits a specific manic-depres- 
sive factor, dominant in inheritance. Parents and 
sibs, uncles and aunts, and cousins, are affected in 
roughly a 4:2:1 ratio. The numerical reduction of 


incidence below theoretical expectation is ascribed 
to the operation of modifying factors, both genetic 


and environmental. With regard to the relation of 
manic-depressive insanity and mental defect, the work 
of Duncan, Penrose, and Turnbull (1936) is attacked, 
and the conclusion is drawn that there is a positive 
relationship between successful social adaptation and 
manic-depressive traits, especially those of warm 
human sympathy and abundant energy.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


1346. Solomon, P. The sympathetic nervous 
system in migraine. Arch. Neurol. Psychtat., Chi- 
cago, 1936, 35, 964-974.—Investigating the suggested 
relation between migraine and sympathetic dysfunc- 
tion, the author found that the electrical resistance 
of the skin was unchanged during the period of relief 
from migraine brought about by the administration of 
ergotamine tartrate.—D. G. Marquts (Yale). 


1347. Svetlov, D. S. K voprosu o klinike i pato- 
fiziologii ‘‘ekzogenykh psikhozov.” (Contribution 
to the problem of the clinical nature and pathology of 
exogenous psychoses.’’) Trav. Acad. psychoneurol. 
ukr., 1935, 5, 52-56.—Despite the specific clinical 
signs manifested in various psychoses of exogenous 
origin, we find certain common traits called the “‘pre- 
vailing pattern of reaction’ by Bonhoeffer. The 
author finds two such patterns. In the first there is a 
confusional state, characterized by unorganized hallu- 
cinations. The author assumes an inhibition of the 
cortex and release of lower and more chaotic centers. 
The second group is characterized by similar difficul- 
ties, but with concentration around a conflict situation 
indicating mental trauma. Here there is originally 
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a stormy response, followed by mutism, catalepsy 
and a state resembling catatonia. The author objects 
to a too sharp distinction between ‘‘exogenous” and 
“endogenous” psychoses. There is a brief description 
of therapeutic techniques.—L. J. Stone (Columbia). 

1348. Tchernoruk, V. G. [The nature of the 
quasi-neurotic syndromes in schizophrenia.] |/op. 
sotstal. klin. Psikhonevrol., 1936, 3, 36-63.—Light 
cases of schizophrenia are, in their clinical pictures, 
often like neuroses. The constitutional traits of pa. 
tients distort the schizophrenic symptoms. The 
situational factor can add complicated neurotic 
symptoms. The tendency and contents of schizo. 
phrenic displays can be defined by the somatic defects 
of the patient. Schizophrenia can use premorbid 
neurotic reactions; then the symptomatology loses its 
clear character and looks like a neurosis.—A. Yarmo. 
lenko (Leningrad). 

1349. Tchernoruk, V. G. 
ture and development of traumatic neuroses.] Vo». 
sotsial. klin. Psikhonevrol., 1936, 3, 93-104.—The 
clinical substance of traumatic neuroses is the de- 
velopment of the asthenic-hypochondriacal state and 
the disposition. The paranoid symptoms are not the 
substance of the disease, but are only a display of 
constant psychical traits.—A. Yarmolenko (Lenin- 
grad). 

1350. Tidd, C.W. An examination of the recovery 
process in three cases of schizophrenia. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1936, 1, 53-60.—‘‘Some possible explana- 
tions have been suggested for the recovery of three 
cases of schizophrenia. The most important factors 
in recovery appear to have been a general attitude of 
kindness on the part of the hospital personnel; oppor- 
tunity for and encouragement of the expression of 
aggressive impulses without threat of punishment or 
disapproval; opportunity to make atonement for 
guilt feelings; and special treatment of individual 
problems as they arose from day to day by a therapist 
whom the patient trusted.’-—/. F. Brown (Kansas). 

1351. Triib, H. Psychosynthese als seelisch- 
geistiger Heilungsprozess. (Psychosynthesis as a 
mental and spiritual healing process.) Ziirich, Leip- 
zig: Niehans, 1936. Pp. 48. RM. 1.10.—R. &. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1352. Umanskaya, K. M. [Some data concerning 
capillaroscopy in mental patients.] Vop. sotstal. 
klin. Psikhonevrol., 1936, 3, 352-362.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

1353. [Various.] Voprossi sotzialnoi i klinicheskoi 
psikhonevrologhii. (Problems of social and clinical 
psychoneurology.) Vol. 3. Moscow: Scientific In- 
stitute of Psychoneurology and Mental Hygiene, 1936. 
Pp. 526.—The volume contains 31 articles dealing 
with questions of clinical psychiatry and neuro- 
pathology. The problems of mild forms of schizo- 
phrenia, epilepsy, progressive paralysis, encephalitis, 
the dynamics of morbidity, mental hygiene, and 
mental prophylactic measures are discussed.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

1354. Volkov, S.N. [The question of agoraphobia 
connected with disorders of the functions of the 
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vestibular apparatus. |] Nevropat. Pstkhiat. Psikhogig., 
1936, No. 10, 1750-1755.- Agoraphobia is treated 
1s a disorder of the perception of space, and in 7 cases 
of agoraphobic symptoms the vestibular apparatus 
was investigated. In each case disorders of the cere- 
bellum were found; 4 cases had organic lesions and 
3 cases functional disorders of a vasculo-vegetative 
character. It is possible to understand the fear of 
cpace as a pathological symptom connected with 
disorders of space perception and orientation in the 
cited cases, i.e. as disorders of the vestibular com- 
its. —A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


1355. Wechsler, I. S. The complications and 
sequelae of head injuries. Bull, Menninger Clin., 
1936, 1, 9-18.—The role of psychological and psycho- 
snalvtical factors in the syndromes following head 

‘uries is discussed. These syndromes are divided 
‘nto four groups, malingering, encephalopathies, 
traumatic hysteria, and traumatic psychoneuroses. 
\ll of these present the problem of the interaction 
between psychological and neurological factors.—J. F. 

rown (Kansas). 


1356. Witmer, H. L., & Kimball, E. [Eds.] Ab- 
stracts of theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1936, 7, 134-190. 

\bstracts of 21 studies in family case work, 19 
studies in child guidance, 5 studies of psychotic or 
neurotic patients, 6 studies of the psychological con- 

omitants of physical disease, and 11 miscellaneous 
sociological investigations. The following are of 
psychological interest: Gasink, R. E., How a family 
welfare agency uses its psychiatrists. Kirkpatrick, M., 
Problems in marital discord as seen by a family welfare 
Baxter, A., The attitudes of six foster chil- 

iren toward their own and their substitute parents. 
Brittin, M. A., & Goldman, R., A study of children of 
superior intelligence who failed in school. Leach, J., 
McKee, L., Richman, E., Seibel, M., & Steiner, V., 
Studies of factors involved in the treatment of children 
who are overtly rejected by one or both parents. 
Miller, W., Foster homes as a method of treating 
juvenile delinquency. Downer, R., A follow-up study 
{ psychoneurotic patients five years after parole from 
a state hospital. Ely, M. C., A study of the religious 
background of schizophrenic patients with religious 
delusions. Gruber, M., The incidence of the later de- 
lopment of psychoses among delinquent vs. de- 
pendent boys. Koons, L. B., A follow-up study of 
ninety-five cases of acute encephalitis, with special 
reference to the patients who returned to their homes. 
Myers, N. E., Some factors related to outcome in a 
group of young schizophrenic patients. Gibson, A., 
Personality and behavior problems of children suffer- 
ing from congenital syphilis. McDonald, J. W., A 
study of hypothyroid children receiving treatment. 
Miller, E. G., The effect of illness on children’s and 
parents’ behavior. Rogosa, S. F., The personality 
development of children born prematurely. Russell, 
A., A follow-up study of mental hygiene clinic pa- 
tients with endocrine dysfunctions. Whiting, I., 
Psychogenic factors in arthritis: a study of the rela- 
tionship between onset or exacerbations of arthritis 
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and emotional or environmental factors in the social 
history. Bowers, V. W., Some factors contributing to 
the social and educational adjustment of children in 
the first year of school. Griffith, M. L., Father Di- 
vine: some aspects of his influence. Humphreys, E., 
The mores of Italian immigrants as they affect the 
adjustment of their adolescent daughters. Reinecke, 
R., A study of nine well-adjusted adolescents.—R. 11, 
Brown (Yankton). 

1357. Wize, C. Culture et psychopathologie. 
(Culture and psychopathology.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1936, 94, 609-614.—In language and science as well 
as in art and morals, the psychopaths and schizo- 
phrenics sometimes develop ideas which are com- 
parable to those of the genius in these fields. In fact, 
great poets and artists are frequently psychopaths. 
The author, therefore, warns against the wholesale 
sterilization of psychopaths and _ schizophrenics.— 


M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 1134, 1127, 1360, 1382, 1388, 
1408, 1413, 1471, 1517, 1532, 1558, 1569. } 
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1358. Allport, F. H. The discovery of consistency- 
content as a method of studying personality. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 773-774.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1359. Bowers, R. V. Discussion: an analysis of 
the problem of validity. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 
69-74.—This paper is a discussion of a preceding 
paper by Sletto (see XI: 1383). Sletto’s paper has 
shown the inadequacy of ex post facto technical 
manipulation for establishing the validity of a per- 
sonality scale. Validity is mainly a question of prior 
intellectual labor, and is dependent upon an or- 
ganized, explicit theory as the foundation for the 
scale. Existing scales have actually been constructed 
on the basis of prior thought, and on this procedure 
must rest their true validity; technical manipulation 
is a necessary instrument but is not in itself sufficient 
to effect validity.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

1360. Brown, F. The problem of nervousness and 
its objective verification in children. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1936, 31, 194-207.—The group considered 
comprised 17 individuals. All relevant data with 
regard to life history and hereditary background were 
known, and the children were under extensive sur- 
veillance. On the inventory the group scored an 
average of 40 atypical responses, with a small average 
deviation. No discrepancies were noted between the 
neurotic index and observed behavior. It is suggested 
that the data indicate not that delinquents are neu- 
rotic but that neuroticism in a child might easily 
lead to anti-social behavior.—C. HH. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

1361. Dudycha, G. J. An objective study of per- 
sonality. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1936, No. 204, 
Pp. 53.—Is punctuality, or its opposite tardiness, a 
general or a specific trait in student behavior? 307 
students (210 men, 97 women) were observed in some 
of six situations (8 o'clock classes, college commons, 
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appointments, extra-curricular activities, vesper ser- 
vices, entertainments). Punctuality is not an all-or- 
none characteristic. Many students are consistently 
punctual in certain situations, but there are none who 
are equally consistent in their tardiness. There is a 
general trait of punctuality or of tardiness, since 
students’ behavior is consistent within fairly broad 
categories. Early students tend to be more intelligent 
than late students, but there is not a reliable difference 
between early and late students in other personality 
traits. The more widely students differ in punctuality 
the greater is the difference between them in intelli- 
gence, self-sufficiency, dominance, grades earned, 
ratings, and questionnaire score.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

1362. Giles, G. R. A new interests test. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1936, 27, 527-536.—An interest test that 
covers ‘‘manual,"’ ‘“‘mental,’’ and “social” interests 
was made from 30 pictures of men performing various 
types of work, and therefore suitable for use with 
young children. The test distinguishes between junior 
technical and secondary school students; it has a 
near-zero correlation with ‘‘g’’; it detects changes in 
interests within the individual; and it gives an odd- 
even reliability coefficient (corrected) of .94 for the 
“manual” interests, and .98 for the “‘social”’ interests. 
—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1363. Graf, O. Experimentelle Psychologie und 
Psychotechnik. (Experimental psychology and psy- 
chotechnics.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 
437-454.—The article is a review of current work on 


type psychology, tests and measures of character, 
personality, and development is related to such fields 


as psychiatry, industry, and the professions. The 
author presents rather fully the most recent develop- 
ments in the Jaensch typology, as they are expressed 
in E. R. Jaensch’s Tuberculosis and Mental Life. The 
Kretschmer typology is also discussed. The use of 
various tests (Binet, Rorschach, Hetzer and Bihler, 
the lie detector, and others) as measures of per- 
sonality and development rather than for intelligence 
alone is considered. There is a bibliography.—D. S. 
Oberlin (Delaware State Hospital). 

1364. Habbe, S. Personality adjustments of adoles- 
cent boys with impaired hearing. Teach. Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1936, No. 697. Pp. vii + 85. $1.60.—48 
boys, 12 to 16 years old, with minimum binaural 
hearing loss of 15 decibels were matched with a normal 
hearing group in class, school, age, intelligence, 
nationality, and socio-economic background. Paper 
and pencil personality tests, teachers’ ratings of be- 
havior adjustment, and autobiographical reports 
were used with the entire group, and 20 extreme cases 
of the experimental group were interviewed. The two 
groups made approximately the same scores on the 
three personality measures. The experimental group 
showed greater speech difficulties. General implica- 
tions of the study are suggested. The bibliography 
lists 32 titles.—/J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

1365. Harsh, C. M. Three applications of cluster 


analysis to an annoyance study. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 773.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


1366. Henry, J. The personality of the Kaing 
Indians. Character & Pers., 1936, 5, 113-123.—], 
order to understand the personality of the Kaingang 
Indians, it is necessary to study the social structure 
in which it has developed. The Indians are divided 
into extended family groups of 50 to 300 individuals 
The groups are endogamous and inbreeding is ey. 
tremely high. Within a given group the libidinoys 
ties are very extensive between adults and childrep 
between men, and between men and women. The 
expression of affection does not follow kinship lines 
Between groups feuds have existed for at least 30) 
years. These feuds are sustained because of certaip 
prevalent attitudes: (1) attributing to others resent. 
ment against oneself for offenses one has committed 
(2) maintaining the idea that for every member killed 
in the family group one from the murderer's group 
must also be killed; and (3) holding to the concept 
that when a feud is started it can never be terminated. 
partly because the soul of the deceased desires to carry 
off its relatives also. Therefore within the group there 
is a maximum of affection for each member and there 
can be no jealousy, but between the groups there js 
constant fear and rage on the one hand and murder 
pursuit and flight on the other.—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

1367. Hogue, H. G. Untying apron strings; the 
story of personality development. Chicago: Charac. 
ter Associates, 1936. Pp. 125. $1.50.—R. R. Wil. 
loughby (Brown). 

1368. Jones, L. W. Some contributions to the 
study of personality (from the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science). Character & Pers. 
1936, 5, 155-159.—For the first time those papers 
which dealt with the science of man as against the 
science of matter were given special emphasis.— WV. 0. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1369. Kant, I. Réveries d’un visionnaire. Suite. 
(Nouvelle traduction francaise par W. Riese et A. 
Requet). (Reveries of a visionary. Continued. A 
new French translation by W. Riese and A. Requet. 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, 553-571.—M. B. 
Miichell (Bellevue Hospital). 


1370. Kirkpatrick, C. Assumptions and methods 
in attitude measurements. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 
1, 75-88.—The significance of the following assertions 
for the construction and use of attitude scales is dis- 
cussed: (1) “‘An attitude may be defined as internal 
somato-psychic behavior, the essential feature of 
which is an emotional and ideo-verbal system favor- 
able or unfavorable to some situation.” (2) Attitudes 
are often thought of as placed on a unilateral con- 
tinuum with reference to an unanalyzed and hetero- 
geneous pattern of issues, but are probably more 
profitably thought of as specific attitudes in relation 
to a pattern of related issues. (3) Patterns of social 
attitudes are personality counterparts of culture 
patterns evolved in connection with historical move- 
ments. (4) The kind of measurement used in attitude 
scales is to be distinguished from counting-measure- 
ment, in which there are interchangeable units. 
(5) Attitudinal inconsistency is to be expected and 
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may be analyzed into several types. (6) Reliability 
of a scale is likely to be increased at the expense of 
validity. (7) Validity is probably better established 
by comparison of scores of groups of known attitude 
than by the method of internal consistency.—J. L. 
Child (Yale). 

1371. Kliiver, H. The study of personality and 
the method of equivalent and non-equivalent stimuli. 
Character & Pers., 1936, 5, 91-112.—A survey of the 
literature on equivalence and non-equivalence of 
stimuli and an indication of the possibilities of applica- 
tion of this method to the study of personality. Num- 
is works are cited.—M. O. Wilson (Okiahoma). 

1372. Korff, E. Handschriftkunde und Charakter- 
erkenntnis. (Graphology and character recognition. ) 
Bad Homburg: Siemens-Verlagsges., 1936. Pp. 392. 
RM. 9.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1373. Kiinkel, F. Charakter, Liebe und Ehe. 
Character, love and marriage.) (2nd rev. ed.) 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1936. Pp. 214. RM. 5.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1374. Link, H. C. A test of five personality traits 
of adolescents and a statistical theory of personality. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 774-775.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1375. Lorge, L. 
’sychol. Bull., 


+ n 
on 


ert 


Attitude stability in older adults. 
1936, 33, 759.—Abstract.—R. H. 


Brown (Yankton). 
1376. Meenes, M. Personality traits of negro 
college students. 


Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 775.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1377. Menefee, S. C. The effect of stereotyped 
words on political judgments. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1936, 1, 614-621.—A list of 16 statements, repre- 
senting eight different political attitudes, was pre- 
sented to 742 subjects (university students, night 
high-school students, and professional people) with 
instructions to indicate attitude toward each state- 
ment by “Yes” or “‘No.”’ Four weeks later, the 
stereotyped terms for the eight attitudes concerned 
were presented with similar instructions, and then the 
list of statements was presented again, each accom- 
panied now by the appropriate label. Percentages of 
positive response under these three circumstances 
were compared. ‘‘The main conclusion was that the 
stereotyped words ‘Fascism,’ ‘Radicalism,’ and ‘Com- 
munism’ produce marked negative reactions; and that 
when they are linked up with statements, the reaction 
is reliably more negative than when the same state- 
ments are presented by themselves.’’—J. L. Child 
Yale). 


1378. Molitch, M., & Poliakoff,S. Gonadal dis- 
turbances in behavior problems. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1936, 6, 553-561.—81 boys with gonadal 
disturbances were studied, and are reported from the 
standpoint of diagnosis, mental level, school achieve- 
ment, behavior, personality and treatment. Except 
for those with delayed secondary sexual development, 
gonadal disturbances are not of frequent occurrence 
in boys with behavior problems. Boys with deficient 
gonadal function tend to be brighter than the control 
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group of problem boys, but the boys with unde- 
scended testes were the most serious problems. 
Offenses causing commitment consisted essentially of 
truancy and stealing. Cases of hypogonadism were 
particularly noted in the stealing category. Sexual 
offenses were quite rare, and occurred only in one 
boy with hypergonadism. Boys with gonadal dys- 
functions tended to be unstable, immature, and in- 
fantile, with cases of undescended testes most un- 
stable. Excellent therapeutic results were obtained 
for seven of eleven boys with undescended testes from 
administrations of an anterior-pituitary-like substance 
(follutein).—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 

1379. Myerson, A. The effects of the sympa- 
thomimetic drug benzedrine on the viscera and the 
mood of man. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 746.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1380. Newell, H. W. A further study of maternal 
rejection. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 576-588. 
—This study compares a group of 75 clinic cases of 
maternal rejection with a control group of 82 non- 
clinic cases. The findings, verifying those of an 
earlier study, indicate: (1) that rejection is primarily 
due to the mother’s unhappy adjustment to marriage, 
(2) that this is usually a result of immaturity and 
emotional instability on the part of one or both 
parents, (3) that the mother’s handling is most fre- 
quently inconsistent, wavering between over-protec- 
tive and hostile behavior. (4) The children in turn 
exhibited a mixture of aggressive, anti-social as well 
as submissive, neurotic symptoms. (5) Aggressive 
behavior occurred more frequently when parental 
handling was consistently hostile, and submissive 
behavior more frequently when parental handling 
was consistently protective. (6) The control group 
showed strikingly the correlation between construc- 
tive parental handling and stable behavior in the 
children.—J. Mc V. Hunt (Brown). 


1381. Odbert, H. S. Trends in the study of per- 
sonality (as revealed in the 1936 meeting of the 
American Psychological Association). Character & 
Pers., 1936, 5, 149-154.—The papers emphasized 
progress in the development of statistical techniques, 
the search for patterns of behavior or opinion, applica- 
tion of testing programs, and the study of factors in 
personality development, and showed increased 
interest in factor analysis. Objection was frequently 
raised at the meeting that, as has usually been the 
case, many speakers were more interested in technique 
than in the significance of their problems. However, 
there was slight evidence that this objectionable 
feature of the programs was being remedied.— M. O. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1382. Rich, M. E. Current trends in social adjust- 
ment through individualized treatment. New York: 
Family Welfare Assoc., 1937. Pp. 18. $.20.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

1383. Sletto, R. F. A critical study of the criterion 
of internal consistency in personality scale construc- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 61-68.—It is com- 
monly assumed that internal consistency is an indica- 
tion that items in a scale measure a single common 
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variable. To test this, two uncorrelated groups of 
items were combined into a single scale, and it was 
found that most of the items still discriminated 
reliably between upper and lower quartile of total 
score. Internal consistency, then, is not an adequate 
criterion of homogeneity. In constructing a battery 
of scales for six different personality variables, there 
was an opportunity to see whether the a priori assign- 
ment of items to the respective scales was confirmed 
by the results; it was found that only 9% of the items 
consistently yielded higher discriminative values for 
another scale than for the one to which it had been 
assigned. Certain items gave their highest discrimina- 
tion values for different scales in various groups, when 
the battery was administered to eight groups of 100 
persons each; indeed, the average correlation between 
order of magnitude of the discriminative value of 
items for different groups was only .35. These latter 
results point to the need for using diverse groups 
before applying the criterion of internal consistency 
to a scale.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

1384. Symonds, P. M. Changes in problems and 
interests with increasing age. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 789.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1385. Whiteside, S. Some life foci of women col- 
lege graduates. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 759-760.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

[See also abstracts 1107, 1251, 1336, 1410, 1411, 

1413, 1415, 1448, 1461, 1470, 1474, 1485, 1507, 

1542, 1548, 1549, 1550, 1554, 1559. ] 
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1386. Anderson, V. L., & Tinker, M.A. The speed 
factor in reading performance. J. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 27, 621-624.—It is maintained that the most 
adequate way to measure the relationship between 
speed and comprehension in reading is to measure 
speed and comprehension on the same or strictly 
comparable material, and then correlate these two 
scores. When speed and comprehension scores were 
obtained on 110 college sophomores with the first 
5 parts of the lowa silent reading test the number of 
items attempted in standard time was found to be 
as good a measure of rate of work as the total time 
taken for the test, and the rate of work scores yielded 
high correlations with comprehension scores, which 
were the time limit scores. It is concluded that there 
is an intimate relation between rate of reading and 
comprehension scores for the material employed.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1387. Bain, R. Sociology and psychoanalysis. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 203-216.—Psychoanalysis 
is briefly criticized as mechanistic, as implying a 
mind-body dualism, as including an outmoded instinct 
theory, as failing to see the human personality as a 
culture-product as well as a culture-producer, and as 
lacking in clear definition of its terms. Despite these 
difficulties, psychoanalysis offers valuable suggestions 
for the social sciences. Certain groups may behave 
in a pathological manner, exhibiting ‘‘a kind of societal 
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neurosis, a kind of maladjustment in the larger society 
of which the group is a phase, without any of the 
members being neurotic as individuals.” Clear 
sociocentric redefinition of psychoanalytic concepts 
may be very helpful in interpreting such group be. 
havior, and in permitting effective societal control. 
I. L. Child (Yale). 

1388. Beck, W. Discussion [of Horney, Culture 
and neurosis. ] Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 230-235,— 
The concept of equilibrium is suggested as a usefy| 
general term in dealing with neurosis; conflict may 
upset the equilibrium, and neurosis occurs when 
equilibrium is restored by establishing an artificia| 
life-structure which leads to an oscillation of attitudes. 
Beck adds to Horney’s discussion several other fea. 
tures of our particular culture which tend to produce 
conflict and neurosis: (1) the relative lack of authori- 
tative cultural definition and determination of the 
individual life (to be contrasted with the suppression 
of impulse by authoritative definition); (2) a ten- 
dency to give neurosis positive social value as an 
interesting and attention-getting form of behavior 
(3) the increasing discrepancy between personal and 
institutional relationships;(4) a widespread inability 
and unwillingness to discriminate between various 
forms of social relationships.—J. L. Child (Yale), 

1389. Blumenthal, A. The nature of culture. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 875-893.—This article 
has three subdivisions: (1) the natures of cultural 
and subcultural minds; (2) the main controversy 
regarding the nature of culture, that between sociolo- 


gical nominalism and sociological realism; (3) twenty 
different synoptical definitions of the term “culture.” 
—I. L. Child (Yale). 


1390. Boas, F., Efron, D., & Foley, J. P. A com- 
parative investigation of gestural behavior patterns 
in ‘‘racial” groups living under different as well as 


similar environmental conditions. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 760.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1391. Boraas, H. O. An experimental study of the 
relative merits of certain written letter forms with 
respect to legibility, with speed and stability as 
related factors. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 65-70.— 
Speed, stability and legibility are the characteristics 
of letter forms used in this study. Three forms of 
each of the capital letters F, G, H, and T were enm- 
ployed as a basis for comparison and analysis. Speed 
was measured in terms of letter forms written per 
minute. Stability was measured in terms of units of 
change, from no change to +90. Legibility was 
measured in terms of the number of correct responses 
to the exposed forms. An analysis of the best and 
poorest forms with respect to speed, stability and 
legibility leads the author to the following generaliza- 
tions: (1) Forms should have relatively few parts or 
lines. (2) Forms should have no double-rocked lines. 
(3) Filigree work and complex parts within forms 
should be avoided. (4) Straight lines should be used 
wherever possible, particularly in place of double- 
rocked lines. (5) Underswings at the beginning of 
the formation of the letter decrease the amount of 
speed, stability, and legibility. (6) Square and 
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triangular forms aid in legibility but not necessarily 
n speed and stability. (7) Continuous lines, unbroken 
a succession of angular changes in direction, aid 


speed, stability, and legibility.— H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
urgh). 

1302. Bowman, C. C. Imagination in social sci- 
ence. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 632-640.—I magina- 
tive insight is indispensable in understanding and 
systematizing socio-psychological facts, yet there are 
many difficulties in the way of attaining it, and it is 
easy instead to simply make hasty generalizations.— 
.. L. Child (Yale). 

1393. Burgess, E. W., & Cottrell, L.S. The pre- 
diction of adjustment in marriage. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1936, 1, 737-751.—This article reports briefly 
an attempt to measure degree of marital adjustment 
by questionnaire, and to utilize certain objective facts 
about the individual for predicting degree of marital 
adjustment. The work is to be presented more fully 
in book form.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


1394. Cochrane, A. L. “A little widow is a danger- 
ous thing.” Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 494- 
509.—The author reviews the place of the widow in 
primitive cultures, comments upon present-day cul- 
tural attitudes, and cites clinical case records which 
serve to illustrate various mechanisms underlying 
primitive and present attitudes toward widows. He 
concludes that the widow attains her peculiar position 
in society by virtue of reactions arising from the 
Oedipus situation, and that to the unconscious the 
widow has the definite meaning ‘‘the father is dead, 
the way is free.""—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


1395. Crawford, M. P. Further study of coopera- 
tive behavior in chimpanzee. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 809.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1396. Crawford, M. P., & Nissen, H. W. Some 
aspects of social behavior in chimpanzee. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 752.—Film.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1397. Davis, J. The social action pattern of the 
Protestant religious leader. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 
1, 105-114.—On January 10, 1935, a social action 
questionnaire was sent to 100,000 religious leaders 
by the Religion and Labor Foundation. 4700 replies 
were received. Answers to the 47 questions are 
tabulated and interpreted. ‘‘On the whole the reli- 
gious leader, just the same as any other individual, is 
profoundly influenced by the social milieu in which 
he isimmersed. In general he probably does not take 
much more radical action than the overwhelming 
majority of the respectable class in his community. 
On the other hand, the intentions of the minister for 
social justice are higher than the average of his com- 
munity and this makes for tension between the ideal 
aims of the minister and his practical and successful 
functioning in the local community. A minority of 
the clergy satisfy this tension by radical action which 
is at variance with the pattern of the herd. A ma- 
jority seek their outlets and satisfactions in the main 
in religious work, which does not involve conflict 
with community standards.”"-—J. L. Child (Yale). 


| 
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1398. Elder, J. H. Periodicity of sexual behavior 
in chimpanzee. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 810-811. 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1399. Farris, L. P. Visual defects as factors in- 
fluencing achievement in reading. J. exp. Educ., 
1936, 5, 58-60.—The method used in this study was 
that of comparing statistically the achievement in 
reading of seventh-grade pupils, equal in ability and 
chronological age, but different in visual acuity. 
Major findings of the study are: (1) 44% or 739 of 
the 1685 pupils in the study who were given visual 
tests were found to have eye defects of varying de- 
grees. (2) Both hyperopia and strabismus are asso- 
ciated with less than normal progress in reading, 
while myopia and myopic astigmatism were both 
found to be associated with more than normal prog- 
ress. (3) Pupils whose visual perception is monocular 
make progress in reading superior to those not having 
correct coordination of the two eyes. (4) Correction 
lenses, in cases involving types of eye defects found 
to be associated with poor reading (hyperopia and 
strabismus) are aids to achievement. (5) Pupils 
affected with myopia, myopic astigmatism, monocular 
visual perception, and ocular muscle disbalance, 
despite their lack of lenses, made a greater average ot 
individual gains in reading score than did those 
defectives having the same refractive errors but wear- 
ing lenses.— 17. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1400. Folsom, J.K. Discussion [of Bain, Sociology 
and psychoanalysis]. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 
216-220.—Bain’s attempt to interpret maladjusted 
group behavior in psychoanalytic terms runs the risks 
attendant on the extension of a concept by analogy 
to a level other than that of its origin or greatest 
usefulness. Probably psychoanalysis can be of more 
use to sociology through the conducting of analyses 
with adequate attention to social origins of the per- 
sonality.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

1401. Gates, A. I. The psychological basis of 
remedial reading. Educ. Rec., 1936, 17 (Suppl. 10), 
109—123.—The author presents to a group of educators 
a picture of the problem of reading deficiency; the 
maladjustments that accompany it; its frequency at 
the several school levels; and the causative factors 
which are in large part attributed to certain features 
of typical schoolroom organization. A brief survey 
of the methods of remedial instruction also is given. 
F. C. Paschal (Vanderbilt). 

1402. Gillin, J. The configuration problem in 
culture. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 373-386.—The 
configurational approach, recently elaborated by 
Gestalt psychologists, is held to be of great promise 
in its application to the study of cultures.—J/. L. 
Child (Yale). 

1403. Goodsell, W. Problems of the family. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. 
Pp. x + 530. $3.50.—This is a revision of a text first 
published in 1928. The topical organization is: Part 
I, historical introduction (6 chapters); Part II, social 
conditions reacting upon the family (11 chapters); 
Part III, family relations and the family in the future 
(3 chapters). Six chapters of the original edition, 
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dealing with the immigrant family, prostitution as a 
family problem, feminism and freedom in love, etc., 
are dropped. There are three new chapters on hus- 
band-wife relationships, parents and their children, 
and eugenics and parenthood; these are written in 
terms of materials published since 1928. The factual 
materials on modern family conditions and problems 
are reorganized and brought up to date. There is 
less emphasis upon individualism, feminism and the 
woman movement than in the earlier edition. The 
introductory chapters on the family among primitives 
and the history of the family in Europe and America 
remain little changed. Apart from the two new 
chapters on family relations between mates and 
between parents and children the analysis is structural 
and institutional, rather than psychological. The 
emphasis is not upon the family as a unit of interacting 
personalities. There are chapter bibliographies, topics 
for reports, and a carefully prepared index.—M. A. 
Mook (Brown). 

1404. Greene, P. C. Intonation in violin per- 
formance. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 722-723.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1405. Harper, R. M. Duration of marriage and 
size of family in Belgium. Eugen. News, 1936, 21, 
131-133.—A recent statistical volume for Belgium 
contains tables of the number of children resulting 
from marriages of different duration at the censuses 
of 1910 and 1920. In this article curves have been 
made for the percent of couples having no living 
children, one child, and so on up to ten or more for 
specified durations of marriage. They show 10.9% 
of couples married 25 years or more childless in 1910 
as compared with 16.8% in 1920. But the percentage 
of sterile marriages must have been smaller, for these 
figures consider only children living at the time of 
the census and those of couples then living together.— 
M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

1406. Heidbreder, E. L e and concepts. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 724.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1407. Higginson, J.H. The associational aspect of 
musical response in school children. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1936, 27, 572-580.—In order to test for the 
relation between musical forms and affective experi- 
ence, children were requested to give their associations 
to 6 different transcriptions. The tendency to give 
associations is widespread even with subjects aged 
10 to 14. Associations of three types were detected; 
those that ‘‘(a) had their origin in a corresponding 
emotional quality evoked by the musical composition, 
(b) had their origin in a perceptual activity, i.e., the 
association becomes the verbal expression of percep- 
tion of the elements of musical structure such as 
rhythm, (c) had their origin in wandering thoughts 
when attention and interest in the stimulus had 
dwindled."" Musical enjoyment and high associative 
power of the stimulus are not closely connected.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1408. Horney, K. Culture and neurosis. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 221-230.—Freud makes culture 
dependent upon sublimation of repressed biological 
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drives; since the capacity for sublimating is limited. 
some of the repressed energy finds neurotic outlet, s 
that the growth of civilization is accompanied by a 
growth of neurosis. Two types of evidence may be 
opposed to this view: (1) ‘Historical and anthropo. 
logical findings do not support the assumption that 
the growth of civilization is in a direct ratio to the 
growth of instinct suppression.” (2) Clinical experi. 
ence “‘suggests that neurosis is due not simply to the 
quantity of suppression of one or the other instinctua| 
drives, but rather to difficulties caused by the con. 
flicting character of the demands which a culture 
imposes on its individuals. The differences in neuroses 
typical of different cultures may be understood to be 
conditioned by the amount and quality of conflicting 
demands within the particular culture.”” The con- 
flicting demands of our culture, with its emphasis 
both on aggressive competition and on modesty and 
unselfishness, and the vicious circle into which they 
lead the neurotic, are discussed.—J. L. Child (Yale), 


1409. Hunt, T. Political knowledge and party 
preferences of students. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
732.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1410. Jones, V. Attitudes of college students 
toward war, race, and religion, and the changes in 
such attitudes during four years in college. Psychol 
Bull., 1936, 33, 731-732.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 


1411. Kaufmann, F. W., & Taylor, W. S. Litera- 
ture as adjustment. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 
31, 229-234.— All literature, according to the theory 
advanced, deals with problems, playful, esthetic 
moral, social, as authors have been able to feel and 
deal with them. Adjustive fantasy, when written 
out as art and found satisfying by others, is literature. 
Several illustrations are given of well-known works in 
which the authors’ reactions to their problems were 
not regressive, evasive, or delusory. In each instance 
the author’s reaction was constructive and adjustive 
in proportion to his maturity.—C. H. Johnson (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital). 


1412. Kopp, M. E. The German program of mar- 
riage promotion through state loan. Eugen. News, 
1936, 21, 121-129.—Applicants for marriage loans 
constitute a selected group from the lower income 
brackets from which are selected the beneficiaries 
after thorough examination into their health, heredity, 
character, economic and social status, and ability and 
fitness for procreation. Loans range from $200 to 
$480, to be repaid without interest at the rate of 1% 
monthly. Upon the birth of a child the debt is reduced 
one fourth and a moratorium on payments is granted 
for one year. Among those rejected, more than half 
were for feeble-mindedness, 14.07 % for affliction with 
infectious diseases (7.16% tuberculosis, 5.33% syph- 
ilis, 1.58% gonorrhea). Psychopathic and nervous 
diseases were found in 6%, diseases of heart and 
circulation in 2.37%, and conditions endangering 
fertility in 1.25%. Previous criminal record ac- 
counted for 0.62% of rejections—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 
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1413. Krout, M. H. Emotional factors in the 
etiology of stammering. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1936 31, 174-181.—This study is based on the cases 
‘ three college juniors having 1Q’s well within the 


of normality. All three cases revealed the 


ence of infantile strivings, effectually tabued and 
1. All of them showed intense emotional 


repressed. 


attitudes toward their parents, and all of them had 
developed traumatic inhibitions with reference to the 
orocesses of elimination. All of them gave histories 
of active or passive homosexuality. Because deep- 
seated emotional conflicts persist, and the individual 
continues to be unable to solve them, stammering 
must be regarded as a major type of neurosis. Since 
the origin of the symptoms seems to lie in early fixa- 
tion on the oral and anal levels, the neurosis must be 
regarded as a pre-genital development on which cer- 
tain more or less normal conflicts of later life become 
grafted. The treatment procedure found to be most 
effective is that of passive analysis, relying on trans- 
ference as its major aid.—C. JJ. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

1414. LaGrone, T. G. An analytical study of the 

reading habits of deaf children. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 
5, 40-57.—Some of the major findings of this study 
as revealed by photographic records of eye movements 
are as follows: (1) Deaf subjects do not show stages 
of growth in eye movements parallel with advance- 
ment in grade classification. (2) Deaf readers show 
maturity levels in eye movements, but these levels 
are not attained “essentially along the same lines’ as 
those in the eye movements of hearing readers. (3) 
Coefficients of correlation between grade classification 
and eye-movement measures indicate a tendency for 
readers in the first five grades to increase both the 
number of fixations and the number of regressive 
movements, but for readers in the higher grades to 
decrease both the number of fixations and the number 
of regressive movements. (4) Coefficients of correla- 
tion between eye-movement measures and reading 
scores on a standardized test show a tendency for an 
increase in comprehension to be accompanied by an 
increase in the number of fixations for the first five 
grades, while for the higher grades the increase in the 
reading score is accompanied by a decrease in the 
number of fixations. (5) Deaf readers make fewer 
regressive movements than hearing readers. The 
regressions made by deaf readers appear to fall into 
different types, which are produced by as many 
different causes.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 
_ 1415. Lentz, T. F. The psychology of interna- 
tional-mindedness studied by the method of opinion 
correlates. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 732-733.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1416. Lepley, W. M. Competitive behavior in 
rats. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 808-809.—Abstract.— 
XK. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1417. Livesay, T. M. Racial comparisons in per- 
formance on the American Council psychological 
examination. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 631-634.— 
A comparison of Caucasians, Chinese, Japanese, and 
part-Hawaiians in performance on the American 


1413-1421 


Council psychological examination. The total scores 
and scores on the 5 sub-tests are treated separately. 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1418. Lundberg, G. A. Quantitative methods in 
social psychology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 38-54. 
—The sharp distinction between qualitative and 
quantitative is a misleading dichotomy; actually, 
whenever a generalization is objectively tested it 
becomes quantified. The term qualitative tends to 
be used for statements which are not yet objectified. 
Though many sociologists try to stay at the literary 
level of description, there is an increasing demand for 
the quantitative description which scientific method 
implies. One of the most important contributions to 
this movement is the topological approach of recent 
Gestalt psychology, the utility of which in sociology 
has been demonstrated by F. S. Chapin. Other 
significant contributions include the development of 
vectorial techniques, Kirkpatrick’s approach to the 
problem of attitude configurations, Moreno’s socio- 
metric techniques, and Thomas’, Loomis’ and Arring- 
ton’s studies of fundamental group dynamics.—I. L. 
Child (Yale). 

1419. Lundberg, G. A. The thoughtways of con- 
temporary sociology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 
703-723.—The author criticizes present-day socio- 
logical theory on the basis of an operational under- 
standing of scientific method. The discussion is 
pointed toward a program for constructing adequate 
scientific theory dealing with social phenomena, and 
is relevant to the social sciences in general.—J. L. 
Child (Yale). 

1420. Mowrer, H. R. Sex as a factor in domestic 
discord. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 252-263.—''It is 
the position and meaning of sex in the patterning of 
factors, rather than whether or not sex conflict is 
present, which needs more thorough analysis if the 
fundamental character of domestic discord is to be 
understood and the problem successfully treated.”"— 
I. L. Child (Yale). 

1421. Nissen, H. W., & Crawford, M. P. A pre- 
liminary study of food-sharing behavior in young 
chimpanzees. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 22, 383-419.— 
“Pairs of preadolescent chimpanzees were placed 
either in separate but adjoining cages, or together 
in one cage. Small pieces of food or of tokens, which 
could be exchanged for food, were given ‘to one or both 
animals. Record was kept of the quantitative dis- 
tribution of food and tokens and of the attendant 
circumstances and behavior. Six subjects, grouped 
into eight pairs, were observed a total of 117 half-hour 
periods."’ The types of behavior involved in transi- 
tion of food from one cage to another were independ- 
ent acquisition, begging, and unsolicited passing. 
Established friendship was a condition for responsive- 
ness of one animal to the begging of another. Indi- 
vidual differences in frequency of begging were noted. 
Tokens were transferred more often than food. The 
authors carried out control experiments which ‘‘indi- 
cate that this result may be attributed largely to the 
greater immediacy of the value of food and to the 
fact that the animal first possessing the tokens could 
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not exchange them.’’ Hunger was not an effective 
factor in the behavior observed. Summational effects 
and negative adaptation appeared in response to 
begging. Struggle involved in division of food ap- 
peared quite rarely among pairs of chimpanzees in 
the same cage. Teasing behavior was observed. The 
phylogenetic significance of food-sharing behavior in 
chimpanzees is discussed. Bibliography.— N. L. 
Munn (Peabody). 


1422. Rundquist, E. A., & Sletto, R. F. Minnesota 
scale for the survey of opinions. Minneapolis: Univ. 
Minnesota Press, 1936.—This is a short battery of 
scales to measure morale, feelings of inferiority, family 
adjustment, attitude toward law, economic con- 
servatism and attitude toward education. Data on 
reliability and validity are contained in a monograph, 
Personality and the Depression, also published by the 
University of Minnesota Press.—(Courtesy J. educ. 
Res.) 


1423. Serrus, C. L’intention de _ signification. 
(The intention of meaning.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1936, 33, 321-359.—The author discusses the associa- 
tionists’ view, the behaviorists’ view, and the opinion 
of the Wiirzburg school on the topic of language, 
meaning and thought. He proposes a method for 


the study of the psychology of intellectual functions 
based on an analysis of language.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

1424. Smith, C. E. A study of the autonomic 
excitation resulting from the interaction of individual 


opinion and group opinion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1936, 31, 138-164.—In this experiment the behavior 
of subjects was observed simultaneously on two levels, 
the verbai and the sympathetic. A situation was 
created wherein a subject had to agree or to disagree 
verbally with statements presented, having been in- 
formed previously of the majority opinion of the group 
of which he was a member. By combination of re- 
sponses and by changes from an original opinion, the 
possibility of conflict was present. Responses of ‘‘no”’ 
were accompanied by greater galvanic skin response 
than were responses of “‘yes.’’ Responses against the 
group opinion were accompanied by greater g.s.r. 
than were responses “‘with’’ the group opinion. The 
magnitude of the response varies proportionally with 
the degree of conviction asserted, excluding indiffer- 
ence and absolute conviction. Three processes con- 
tributing to the thalamic excitation were postulated: 
(1) the process arising from the intensity of the 
degree of conviction, (2) the decisional process, (3) the 
assertional process. The decisional process was re- 
lated to internal factors, and the assertional process to 
external factors, each contributing to conflict and 
anxiety. The degree to which each process con- 
tributes to the magnitude of the galvanic skin response 
was evaluated.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

1425. Stagner, R. Political and economic stereo- 
types: frequency and patterning. Psychol. Buill., 
= 33, 733-734.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


1426. Stagner, R. Trends in student politica) 
thought. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 44, 602-603.—The autho; 
obtained from a group of students and their parents 
ratings expressing the degree of their approval o; 
disapproval of ten opinions on public questions. The 
subjects also indicated which 1932 presidential canqj. 
date they would support if he ran in 1936. It was 
noted in every case whether the student was more. 
equally, or less liberal than his parents. Students of 
both sexes, but especially girls, were more libera| 
than their mothers and, in general, more than their 
fathers. The boys registered a few more Democratic 
and Socialist votes than did their parents, while the 
girls reported more Republican votes than did evep 
their mothers. When the parents differed as to party 
preference, the boys tended to follow their fathers and 
the girls their mothers.— #7. L. Koch (Chicago). 

1427. Steer, M. D. The general intelligence of 
college stutterers. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 44, 862-864.— 
89 college stutterers from three different institutions 
were given the Otis Self-Administering test. The 
mean IQ of the stutterers was 116.5. This is 7 points 
above the norm supposedly representative of college 
populations. The author suggests that the nature of 
the relation between mental ability and stuttering 
may be a function of the age of the subjects investi- 
gated. This question needs to be explored before any 
generalization is justified or intelligent interpretations 
can be given.—JI/. L. Koch (Chicago). 

1428. Steer, M. D., & Trimble, O. C. Speech 
handicaps of students in Purdue University: the 
general problem and the program of correctional 
services. Bull. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 
1936, 36, No. 4. Pp. 27.—Describes the organization 
of the speech clinic at Purdue University. In 1935 
speech examinations were given to 1471 men and 266 
women entering the University for the first time. Of 
the men 22.5% and of the women 28% were found 
to exhibit a major or minor speech defect.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 


1429. Thomas, W.I. Primitive behavior; an intro- 
duction to the social sciences. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937. Pp. ix + 847. $5.00.—‘‘The present 
volume is . . . a study in culture history from the 
sociopsychological standpoint. Its general objective 
is an examination of the varieties of human response 
to the stimuli of various cultural situations and the 
exemplification of the degree of adaptability of the 
human organism as shown in individual and or- 
ganizational behavior reactions and the resultant 
group habits and social codes.’’ The central thesis, 
developed in the introductory chapters, is that the 
main tasks of life are those of adjustment of indi- 
viduals and groups to each other and to their natural 
and social environments. The “forms of adjustive 
effort are ‘behavior.’’’ Adjustive efforts are pre- 
ceded by decisions to act, and these decisions preceded 
by interpretations of the situation; the sequence 1s 
situation, definition of the situation, decision to act, 
activity itself, and, with repetition of the activity, 
behavior patterns. The body of the book demon- 
strates the diversity of situations, interpretations of 
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situations, and resultant behavior patterns among 
primitives with respect to language, kinship and 
lineage, sex relations, religion, puberty ceremonies, 
government, law, “patterns of avoidance,” “‘patterns 
of distinction,” etc. A chapter on the Bantu Chagga 
exemplifies these principles and demonstrates how 
specific cultures may be dominated by particular 
situation definitions and behavior reactions. There 
is a concluding chapter on the relative mental endow- 


ment of races. There is a bibliography of 1664 titles, 


classified both by topics and by areas, and author and 
subject indexes.—M. A. Mook (Brown). 


1430. Thorndike, E. L. The psychology of the 
speaker-hearer relation. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
758-759.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1431. Tinker, M. A. Reliability and validity of 
eye-movement measures of reading. J. exp. Psychol., 
1936, 19, 732-746.—The reading materials used in 
this study were of varying length and difficulty. The 
main group of readers consisted of 77 university 
sophomores. A sub-group contained 57 freshmen. 
The main findings and conclusions of the study are 
as follows: (1) The eye-movement measures, even for 
reading selections of 5 or 6 lines, have adequate 
reliability where group comparisons are concerned. 
This is true for even the first selection read before the 
camera. (2) Reliability increases slightly with prac- 
tice in reading before the camera. (3) When indi- 
vidual diagnosis is planned, adequate reliability is 
ordinarily achieved only if 20 or more lines ot material 
are read. (4) Reading before the camera yields 
typical reading performance. To insure adequate 
adaptation to the laboratory situation, however, a 
practice trial in reading before the camera should be 
given. (5) Comparison of eye-movement measures 
with performance test scores, when the material read 
before the camera is different from that in the tests, is 
an unsatisfactory method of computing validity of 
the measures. (6) When the material read before 
the camera is comparable to that in the performance 
tests, the validity of fixation frequency and perception 
time is high.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1432. Valentine, W. L., & Troyer, M. E. Eye 
movements in reading. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
751.—Film.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1433. Waller, W. Discussion [of Lundberg, 
Quantitative methods in social psychology]. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 54-60.—Lundberg’s emphasis on 
quantification and operationalism is essentially de- 
rived from recent discussion of methods in the physical 
“It is my notion that our knowledge of 
human beings is nearly always mixed, being composed 
in part of external, behavioristic observations and in 
part of an inner, imaginative knowledge, so that it will 
probably be necessary for social science to modify 
physical science methods considerably.” We need 
much more experience before we can be certain just 
what combination of methods will be most useful in 
social psychology, and for that reason it seems unde- 
sirable to set a priori limits to either material or 
method.  s ie Child (Yale). 


sciences. 


1430-1437 


1434. Warden, C. J. The emergence of human 
culture. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 189. 
$2.00.—The author contends that man alone pos- 
sesses a genuine culture. This inheres in the habits 
of thought and action of the individual and is de- 
pendent upon the presence of three factors: (1) in- 
vention, (2) communication, (3) social habituation 
(conditioning). Culture cannot arise out of mere 
biosocial complexity in the absence of this trilogy, 
nor is it an elaboration of a biosocial order. It is an 
emergent which inevitably issues from a unique bio- 
social matrix manifesting the three characteristics 
previously mentioned. The culture emergent re- 
leases man from the static hereditary (phylogenetic) 
behavior patterns characteristic of insect, avian and 
anthropoid societies. Human culture emerged from 
the anthropoid social order after environmental 
pressures perfected (through natural selection) vocal, 
cerebral, manual, and locomotor functions. Cultural 
trends, once organic evolution is fairly complete, may 
be saltatory in development and independent of 
organic substrates. The author regards racial progress 
toward perfection as ‘‘a pretentious absurdity,”’ “a 
rationalization of an urgent human wish.”’ Only 
intelligent social planning may preserve man’s 
cultural position.—F. Brown (Pennsylvania State). 

° 

1435. Westermarck, E. Aktenskapets framtid. 
(The future of marriage.) Stockholm: Albert Bon- 
niers, 1936. Pp. 240.—See XI: 1436.—R. R. Wul- 
loughby (Brown). 


1436. Westermarck, E. The future of marriage in 
Western civilisation. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
Pp. 281. $2.50.—Westermarck here reviews a great 
mass of published opinions and data on sexual con- 
duct, with special reference to contemporary ten- 
dencies, in order to guess at the probable future 
of marriage. He is led to expect liberalization of 
divorce laws and of moral judgments in general, 
and to believe that marriage and the family are 
almost certain to continue; ‘‘there is every reason to 
believe that the unity of sensual and spiritual ele- 
ments in sexual love, leading to a more or less durable 
community of life in a common home, and the desire 
for and love of offspring, are factors which will re- 
main lasting obstacles to the extinction of marriage 
and the collapse of the family, because they are too 
deeply rooted in human nature to fade away, and can 
find adequate satisfaction only in some form of mar- 
riage and the family founded upon it.”"—J. L. Child 
(Yale). 

1437. Woods, F. A. Thoroughbreds have more 
children. J. Hered., 1936, 27, 415-426.—Cross 
marriages between nobility and commons are less 
fecund than intra-nobility matings. Aristocracies 
form and persist through marriage selection, maintain- 
ing a two-caste population division, an immense 
proletariat and a small aristocracy. Royal and noble 
matings, inter se, result in an average of three oif- 
spring, mixed marriages in one or less. Evidence was 
obtained from Part I of the Almanach de Gotha, some 
600 pages of Annuaire Genealogique, covering present 
and former sovereign houses, German meédiatisées 
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families, and most of the non-sovereign ducal and 
princely houses of Europe. That old aristocratic 
families have not died out is shown by a continuous 
male descent from around the 12th century of 31 out 
of 54 Germanic princely families, of 334 out of 622 
British peers, continuously aristocratic through males, 
back to 1450, and of 56 princely families of Italy. 
Daughters contracted fewer mixed unions than did 
sons, and when they did it was with professional 
rather than business men. Mixed marriages show an 
increase for the post-war years, the second half of the 
post-war period showing a decline. War mortality 
figures show a constant protective preservation of 
the higher pedigreed and socially superior strains. 
Thus, by several ways, social conification persists 
through the centuries, and society becomes biolo- 
gically divided into two groups. A postscript to the 
article analyzes cases to try to answer why non-noble 
matings are less fecund than thoroughbred ones. 
Mercenary motives, advanced age at marriage, and 
frequent divorce indicate that these contracting 
parties are not domestic or child-loving types.—G. C. 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural History). 

1438. Woolston, H. B. American intellectuals and 
social reform. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 363-372.— 
A questionnaire about attitudes toward the NRA 
and toward scholars’ participation in social reform 
was sent to west coast scholars, business men, labor 
union secretaries, and state senators. Replies 


are tabulated and discussed.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


1439. Yerkes, R. M. Imitativeness, suggestibility, 
and cooperation in chimpanzee. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 725.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1440. Young, W. E. The relation of reading com- 
prehension and retention to hearing comprehension 
and retention. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 5, 30-39.—A 
comparison of scores made by pupils who had been 
tested on orally presented material and material read 
silently showed that, in general, those who did poorly 
in comprehending through reading did poorly in 
comprehending through hearing. A detailed analysis 
of these results and those obtained from several 
secondary experiments led the author to the belief 
that reading ability is to a large degree a result of good 
language comprehension. Therefore the pupil who is 
deficient in silent reading should probably be given 
thought-getting training and language exercises 
rather than drills to facilitate the various phases of eye 
movements.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1441. Zwirner, E., & Zwirner, K. Grundfragen der 
Phonometrie. (The basis of phonometry.) Berlin: 
Metten, 1936. Pp. 140. RM. 6.—The historical 
and theoretical bases of phonometry are given, with 
reference to the theories of Schlegel, Grimm, Hum- 
boldt, and Schleicher. Reference is made to physiol- 
ogy and physics. The authors give a critical discus- 
sion of experimental phonetics and a quantitative 
(and statistical) treatment of such factors as accent, 
melody, speech pauses, speed, etc. Methods for the 
comparative study of languages and speech are dis- 
cussed.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

[See also abstracts 1066, 1068, 1119, 1122, 1132, 

1133, 1169, 1175, 1181, 1233, 1238, 1300, 1356, 
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1357, 1366, 1372, 1373, 1376, 1377, 1382, 1452 
1456, 1461, 1468, 1469, 1476, 1483, 1511, 1513 
1518, 1526, 1528, 1531, 1534, 1535, 1539, 1542 
1550, 1553, 1554, 1560, 1562, 1563, 1566, 1568. } 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


1442. Bates, S. Prisons and beyond. New York. 
Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 334. $3.50.—This book was 
written to interpret to the public the function and 
purpose of a prison, and to prove that a prison system 
so contrived as to aid in the reformation of its inmates 
offers ultimately the best protection to society. The 
author discusses extensively the various aspects of 
the entire prison problem under the following chapter 
headings: Prologue; Why prisons; Forgotten men: 
Have our prisons failed? When convicts riot; Should 
prisoners work when other men cannot? Science to 
the rescue; From Atlanta to Alcatraz; The parapher. 
nalia of reform; Guards or leaders; And him safely 
keep; Supervision and central control; The prisoner 
speaks; They also suffer; When the prison door opens; 
The prison of the future; Alternatives to imprison. 
ment; Will it work? Throughout adequate case 
material and historical data are presented to permit 
an accurate evaluation of the immediate situation. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon the question of 
rehabilitation rather than on punishment and the 
author feels that much of the solution of our present 
crime problem lies in the development of supervisory 
and probationary measures rather than custodial 
methods. Four appendices of official documents and 
general and name indices are given.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

1443. Bell, M. 


1936 yearbook of the National 
Probation Association. New York: Nationa! Proba- 


tion Ass., 1936. Pp. 432. $1.25; $1.75.—Current 
opinion on the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency and crime is reflected in 25 papers read at the 
30th annual conference of the Association under the 
main topics: the community approach to delinquency 
prevention, the use of volunteers, the individual 
approach to the treatment of delinquency, psychiatric 
interpretation, children under federal protection, 
judicial responsibility for probation standards, and 
crime control. A study of 14,000 juvenile court cases 
has shown that 71% make a satisfactory adjustment 
and do not reappear in juvenile court (adult record 
not stated). 250 coordinating councils are at work 
throughout the country. Few of the 1420 juvenile 
courts employ psychologists to deal with their 200,000 
children yearly. Their usefulness in the clarification 
of the problems of the etiology of delinquency and 
recidivism, in testing present methods of correctional 
treatment and developing more effective procedures, 
in selecting and training probation personnel, and in 
discovering and working with potential delinquents 
has not as yet been brought adequately to the atten- 
tion of the probation association.—J. Hargan (Sing 
Sing Prison). 

1444. Cantor, N. Recent tendencies in criminolog- 
ical research in Germany. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 
1, 407-418.—The emphasis in German criminology 
has been biological rather than environmental, but 
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attention has been given to psychological as well as 
to morphological characteristics. Elaborate records 
have been kept by various penal bureaus and sub- 
jected to study. However, the aim has been practical 
rather than scientific; among the inadequacies of the 
crimino-biological studies has been lack of control 
groups. Nevertheless, it 1s felt that important work 
has been done; especially significant are the studies of 
criminal tendencies in identical and in fraternal 
twins, which appear to give convincing evidence of 
constitutional factors.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

1445. Eilks, H., Fischer, G. H., & Fricke, F. 
Strukturpsychologische Untersuchung eines foren- 
sischen Falles. (Structural and psychological in- 
vestigation of a forensic case.) Z. angew. Psychol., 
1936, 51, 199-246.—The psychological analysis of the 
alibi of a person accused of murder is given. The 
defendant’s alibi was doubted because it was so 
extremely detailed and accurate, but subsequent 
examination showed it to be reliable, for the individual 
had, according to a series of tests, very vivid eidetic 
imagery—the crucial point in this case. The indi- 
vidual’s personality type is discussed. Testimony 
must be evaluated not only in the light of its factual 
content but according to the psychical and psycho- 
physical nature of the individual. It must be eval- 


uated according to personality types.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 
1446. Kranz, 
Zwillinge. 
Springer, 1936. 


H. Lebensschicksale krimineller 
(The destinies of criminal twins.) Berlin: 
Pp. 251. RM. 24.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

1447. Lang, J. B. Experimentelle Beitrige zur 
psychologischen Diagnose des Tatbestandes. (Ex- 
perimental contributions to the diagnosis of delin- 
quency.) Zbl. Psychother., 1936, 9, 104-121; 151-177. 

From an exhaustive qualitative and quantitative 
analysis ol two cases, Lang concludes that even in its 
present form the association test is very useful for 
the diagnosis of delinquency and that it can be de- 
veloped further for this purpose, particularly through 
the psychogalvanic reflex in connection with repeti- 
tion. A definite guilt complex, known to the experi- 
menter (although the subject is unaware of this), is 
expressed openly when suitable stimulus words are 
chosen. A suspected delinquency can be detected 
with relative certainty by means of the various com- 
plex-disturbances. Guilt is established not by single 
disturbances but by quantitative deviations in the 
various association categories in comparison with 
more than one control person.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


1448. Laune, F. F. The application of attitude 
tests in the field of parole prediction. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1936, 1, 781-796.—I. L. Child (Yale). 

1449. Monachesi, E. D. Trends in criminological 
research in Italy. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 396-406. 

Italian criminologists commendably point out the 
necessity of studying the delinquent in toto, but 
actually the influence of environmental factors is 
generally minimized and the emphasis is placed on 
degenerate heredity. Many investigations attempt to 
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find the factors causing physical and psychological 
abnormalities in the criminal, and usually find 
hereditary sources; interestingly, criminality and 
prostitution in the parents are often given as evidence 
of degenerate heredity. Control groups are con- 
spicuously lacking, and the distinction between 
“‘real’’ criminals and ‘occasional offenders”’ introduces 
further uncertainty into the results. The constitu- 
tional school of criminology has influenced the new 
Italian penal code.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


1450. Nathan, J. The significance of the lack of 
education as a cause of recidivism among juvenile 
delinquents. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1936, 16, 116—- 
119.—In a study of six reformatories in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Missouri, Arkansas and Kansas, it was found 
that in proportion to the extent to which a reformatory 
deviates from its avowed purpose, namely, to re- 
habilitate the juvenile delinquent, recidivism prevails. 
The author concludes, “the rate of recidivism corre- 
lates with the program and facilities for education.” 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1451. Sellin, T. Criminological research bulletin, 
No. IV. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1936, 27, 374-407.— 
A classified index is given of researches in progress or 
completed in criminology. Over 500 projects are 
listed.—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 


1452. Taft, D. R. Nationality and crime. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 724-736.—A statistical analysis 
of commitment rate for groups of different national 
origin within this country from 1930 to 1933, based on 
Census Bureau reports.—J. L. Child (Yale). 


1453. Willbach, H. Measuring parole violation. 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1936, 27, 357-373.—The 
success or failure on parole of 2880 parolees under the 
New York State Division of Parole for a period of 
about three years was studied. 45.6% of the parole 
violators violated their parole during the first six 
months of parole. There was a constantly decreasing 
probability of violation as the length of completed 
parole increased.—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstract 1289. } 
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1454. [Anon.] Das Meldepersonal der Flakartil- 
lerie und seine psychotechnischen Auswahlmethoden 
in Frankreich. (The volunteer for anti-aircraft 
artillerist and his psychotechnical method of selec- 
tion.) Industr. Psychotech., 1936, 13, 259-274.—The 
article lists the tests given—physical, sensory capa- 
city, character and intellect. The intellect test is 
made up of: (1) spatial relationships; (2) similarity 
of objects; (3) hearing; (4) ability to take word 
dictation quickly; (5) ability to take digit dictation 
quickly. The scoring and the methods of combining 
these test scores into a composite whole are given.— 


J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattan College). 


1455. Edelman, E. E., & Lurie, W. A. A balanced 
testing program for use in placement and vocational 
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guidance. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 735.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1456. Hartmann, G. W. A field experiment on 
the comparative effectiveness of ‘‘rational”’ and 
“emotional” political leaflets in determining election 
results. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 734.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1457. Hoppock, R. Job satisfaction of psycholo- 
gists. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 735.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1458. Jenkins, J. G. An application of psycho- 
physical techniques to marketing research. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 726.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1459. Palma, L. Considerazioni sul dominio 
manuale del campo di lavoro. (A study of manual 
mastery of the held of work.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 
1936, 14, 153-169.—Psychotechnics can _ greatly 
further industrial economy in the elimination of waste 
movement, best to be obtained by designing ma- 
chinery to fit man as a psychophysiological unit 
rather than by training him to adapt to the machine. 
The field of work is defined as the area within which 
a fixed workman can use his hands effectively. Two 
series of experiments are described, contributing to the 
general aim mentioned: one studying card sorting 
over a period of successive days, the other card sorting 
when every sixth series involved interruption by 
means of a systematically varied order of placement. 
The results are presented in graphic form.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

1460. Paterson, D. G., Darley, J. G., & Elliott, 
R. M. Men, women, and jobs. Minneapolis: 
Univ. Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. v + 145. $2.00.— 
A non-technical account of work done in Project 2 
of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute 
of the University of Minnesota. Types of unemployed 
and reasons for unemployment were investigated from 
the viewpoint of the workers’ capacities, education, 
and interests. As an approach to the problem of job 
adjustment and readjustment, the method of differen- 
tial diagnosis of the individual's abilities, interests, 
and background was proposed, to be handled by 
trained workers in diagnosis. Emphasis was placed 
on the importance of guidance in education for future 
workers.—P. Brand (New York City). 

1461. Taylor, J. H. The effect of suggested atti- 
tudes on work production and feelings of tiredness 
and boredness. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 815-816.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1462. Teegarden, L. Occupational differences in 
manipulative abilities. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
736.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1463. Uhrbrock, R.S. Analysis of 4,738 test items. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 737.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1464. Weber, W. Uber die Eignung zum Juristen. 
(Concerning the aptitude for law.) Berlin: Franz 
Vahlen, 1934.—The analysis of the individual's 
aptitude in the light of determined professional 
requirements, as well as a discussion of the psycho- 
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logical methods employed in law procedure, arp 


given. The duties of a judge are emphasized, though 
the work of the general lawyer and the varioys 
specialists is not overlooked.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown 


[See also abstracts 1114, 1266, 1334, 1335, 1337, 
1340, 1363, 1482, 1486, 1487, 1494, 1504. } 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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1465. Abel, J. F. Selected references on foreign 
education. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 36, 781-—788.—Listed 
(in a “‘general’’ category and by countries) and 
annotated by the writer are 52 references to education 
abroad.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

1466. Breidenstine, A.G. The educational achieve. 
ment of pupils in differentiated and undifferentiated 
groups. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 91-135.—This study 
was devised to determine whether pupils grouped 
according to ability (differentiated group) show 
greater progress in educational achievement than 
those taught in the traditional way (undifferentiated 
group), if the factors of intelligence and grade place. 
ment are balanced for both groups. 11 schools par. 
ticipated in the investigation, 4 practicing differentia. 
tion and 7 undifferentiation. These schools provided 
2325 children from grades two to nine inclusive. 
There were 1163 pupils in undifferentiated classes and 
1162 in differentiated classes. The New Stanford 
Achievement Tests were used to measure the educa- 
tional achievement. The test data and intelligence 
quotients were the sources from which were deter- 
mined accomplishment ratios, educational quotients 
composite scores, and the correlation between educa- 
tional quotients and intelligence quotients. A de- 
tailed analysis of the data leads the author to conclude 
that differentiation within the scope of this study did 
not materially improve educational achievement.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1467. Cherry, A. M., Holdford, A. V., & Alexander, 
C. Guide to the literature on rural education. Elem 
Sch. J., 1936, 36, 748-759.—To provide a guide to 
the literature on rural education, the writer suggests 
various bibliographical categories. Specific sources 
in these areas are cited and annotated.—P. A. Witty 
(Northwestern). 

1468. Coe, P. F. Education of transients. Sci. 
& Soc., 1936, 44, 581-584.—An analysis was made 
of the schooling completed by 26,898 transients regis- 
tered for relief in September 1934 at the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration Bureaus of 13 
representative cities. Transients, those who leave 
their home communities in favor of life on the road, do 
not on the average differ grossly in the amount oi 
their schooling from the resident population. Among 
the transients amount of schooling bears an inverse 
relation to age. Of those under 27 years of age only 
31% have had less than a grammar school education. 
Native white transients tend to have an education 
superior to that of other groups, foreign-born whites 
ranking second and Mexicans lowest. Certain cities 
seem to attract a higher class of transients than do 
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others: Denver, Los Angeles, and Seattle, for example, 
lodes for the superior. Transients in the south 
rank low educationally—H. L. Koch 


are 
tend to 
Chicago). 

1469. Deyerler, G. Soziale Schichtung und schu- 
lische Leistung der volksschulpflichtigen Jugend 
Miinchens auf Grund statistischer Erhebungen im 
Schuljahr 1934/35. (Social level and school per- 
formance of Volksschule children in Munich, on the 
basis of statistical data from the school year 1934-5.) 
Miinchen: Lindauer, 1936. Pp. 19.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Brown). 

1470. Dunlap, J. W. Relationships between con- 
stancy of expressed preferences and certain other 
factors. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 521-526.—146 
seventh-grade students marked the Dunlap Academic 
Preference Blank on two occasions separated by 10 
months. Identical responses on each item varied 
from 19% to 92%, with a mean constancy of 54.3%. 
General interest items and literature items elicited 
much more constant responses than items in the field 
of geography, hygiene, history, arithmetic, and 
grammar, in the order named. Some highly constant 
items were found in each field. The constancy for 
individuals varied between 16% and 72%, with a 
mean of 54.6%. Constancy of responses to items 


representing one field of interest was positively corre- 
lated (.17 to .65) with constancy of responses in other 
fields: and constancy was positively correlated with 
achievement and intelligence.—A. 


W. Melton (Mis- 
sour). 

1471. Ellis, D. B., & Miller, L. W. Teachers’ 
attitudes and child behavior problems. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1936, 27, 501-511.—Wickman’s rating 
scale for teachers’ attitudes toward child behavior 
problems (schedule B-4) was modified by allowing 
ample time for reflective judgments on the problems, 
and by rewording the questions so that emphasis 
was placed on the future seriousness of the problem 
behavior rather than on the seriousness of the problem 
behavior from the standpoint of classroom manage- 
ment. The correlation between the ratings of 50 
types of problem behavior by 382 high school teachers 
and the ratings by 30 mental hygienists {as obtained 
by Wickman) is .49. This is compared with the r of 
-.08 obtained by Wickman, and the difference is 
attributed to the changes in the rating technique. 
The r between the ratings by the new group of teachers 
and Wickman’s teachers is .65. The detailed ratings 
are presented, and conclusions regarding the relation- 
ship between the ratings and the sex, teaching 
experience, and marriage status are stated.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

1472. Eurich, A. C. The effect upon student 
achievement in psychology of weekly examinations 
and of stress upon improvement. Psychol. Buil., 
1936, 33, 803-804.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yank- 
ton). 


_ 1473. Fichandler, A. Supervisor supervised. Sch. 
© Soc., 1936, 44, 655-656.—The writer describes a 
rating schedule whereon the teachers in a given 
school were given the opportunity of expressing 
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their judgments of the professional attributes of the 
principal under whom they worked. This method is 
suggested as a means of assessing principals and 
supervisors.— HH. L. Koch (Chicago). 

1474. Fitzpatrick, F. L. Science interests. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
Pp. 72. $.80.—General educators have recommended 
pupil ‘‘interest’’ as a criterion of what should be in- 
cluded in courses of study, but they have not fur- 
nished us with adequate directions about how these 
interests are to be determined. Science educators 
have made various attempts to determine and eval- 
uate pupil ‘“‘interests.’"’ Their results have been 
reviewed in this article and have been shown to be 
contradictory. The present investigation has been 
concerned with student testimony, a factor important 
in most attempts to measure “‘interests."’ It is con- 
cluded that pupil testimony is an inadequate index in 
determining means for attaining educational objec- 
tives.—E. H. Kemp (Brown). 

1475. Gable, F. The effect of two contrasting forms 
of testing upon learning. Johns Hopk. Univ. Stud. 
Educ., 1936, No. 25. Pp. 33.—Groups of ninth grade 
biology students equated for mental age, socio- 
economic status and initial biological knowledge 
were examined to determine the differential effects 
on school achievement of announced and unannounced 
tests. Results showed that (1) a relatively high level 
of achievement can be expected when students know 
that tests will be given unexpectedly, (2) greater 
achievement resulted when announced and un- 
announced tests were given at longer intervals than 
when daily tests were used, (3) for brighter pupils 
it does not matter what testing procedures are used, 
and (4) for slower pupils ‘a warning of a test with 
time to review the whole appears to be very effective, 
and an unannounced test on the whole slightly less 
effective.” —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


1476. Gates, A. I. Causes of failure in reading. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 805.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 


1477. Gates, A. L., & Bond, G. L. Some outcomes 
of instruction in the Speyer Experimental School 
(P. S. 500). Teach. Coll. Rec., 1936, 38, 206-217.— 
Five classes with IQ’s between 75 and 90 and one class 
of special reading disability pupils from second and 
third grades were given a special activity program 
emphasizing reading for the first term. General gains 
are reported.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


1478. Gray, R.A. Bibliography of research studies 
in education 1934-1935. U. S. Off. Educ. Buil., 
1936, No. 5. Pp. 287.—Includes 2971 references to 
material covering the academic year 1934-1935,— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


1479. Haggerty, M. E. The evaluation of college 
faculties. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 725-726.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1480. Hartson, L. D. Does college training in- 
fluence test intelligence? J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 
481-491.—Equivalent forms of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Psychological Examination were administered 
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to 483 college students in the freshman and senior 
years. Reliable average differences of 11 centile 
points in correct responses and of 17 centile points in 
accuracy in favor of the seniors are reported. There 


is a negative correlation between freshman scores and 


absolute gains. The gains in the subtests are defi- 
nitely related to the character of the courses in which 
the students specialized. ‘Improvement in intel- 
lectual abilities continues during the college period 
in the fields in which that (college) experience pro- 
vides exercise.'’"—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1481. Hoppock, R. Vocational guidance—a five- 
foot shelf. Occupations, 1936, 15, 132-136.— List of 
64 selected references on vocational guidance.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1482. Husband, R. W. Statistical prediction of 
law school success. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 737-738. 
—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1483. Johnson, C. S. The education of the negro 
child. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1936, 1, 264-272.—The 
social status of the negro child in the south results 
inevitably in special educational problems. The 
author attempts to clarify these problems and suggests 
a possible program for the education of the negro 
child.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

1484. Lantis, L. O. Examinations in teachers 
colleges. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 44, 653-655.—This 
survey of 54 normal schools covers merely such ques- 
tions as amount of time devoted to examinations, 
their nature, and their placement in the course 
schedule.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

1485. Leary, G. M. Free compositions as an aid 
to the teacher in child guidance. /. exp. Educ., 1936, 
5, 26-29.—Composition analysis sketches made on 
the basis of interests revealed in a child’s free composi- 
tions were made by persons other than those who 
wrote criterion sketches. A brief sketch of the indi- 
vidual child as revealed by interview, teacher’s report 
and home visits was used as criterion. Criterion 
sketches were paired accurately with the composition 
analysis sketches by two persons who had written 
neither sketch in 208 of 225 cases, or in 92.4% of 
the half-sampling cases. 62% of the items revealed 
in the composition analysis sketches were also found 
in the criterion sketches. When the half sampling of 
the total number of cases was again halved according 
to class groups 61% of the items in the composition 
analysis sketches were also found in the criterion 
sketches in the first half, and 63% were the same in 
the second half. These results lead the author to 
conclude that free compositions written in school 
situations where children feel secure, and where 
teacher dictation of content is absent, constitute 
valid data in revealing the interests of children.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1486. Mann, C. V. Selecting and guiding engineer- 
ing students. Civil Engng, Easton, Pa., 1936, 6, 
581-584.—‘‘These studies show that a pre-college 
selection of superior students adapted to succeed in 
engineering study is altogether possible at this time, 
and that the lowa and Missouri placement tests, 
supplemented by the Strong vocational interest test, 
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form a valid basis for such selection.’’-— H. A. 
land (Cincinnati Employment Center). 


1487. Myers, C. S. Some present-day trends jp 
vocational psychology. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1936 
6, 225-232.—Vocational guidance and _ vocationa! 
selection, both involving’ thorough study of the 
applicant, approach the analysis from different points 
of view, the former for the benefit of the applicant, the 
latter for theemployer. Test results, though valuable 
need to be carefully handled to recognize the interac. 
tions of abilities, supplemental social and financia 
considerations, necessary compromises in practica 
situations, and deficiencies in our knowledge of the 
psychological and physiological requirements of the 
many different occupations. The difficulties of com. 
plete and confident psychological analysis are great 
but progress is being made with various tests and 
with estimates of temperamental qualities. The 
experience of the National Institute of Industria! 
Psychology indicates that guidance and placement 
should be handled separately —K. M. Cowder 
(Stanford). 


1488. Newland, T. E., & Ackley, W. E. An experi- 
mental study of the effect of educational guidance on 
a selected group of high school sophomores. J. ex» 
Educ., 1936, 5, 23-25.—This study was based on 
failing or potentially failing students. The evidence 
is such as to lead the author to conclude ‘that when 
educational guidance, largely in the form of remedia! 
and motivational work, was administered to an 
experimental group, and the academic performances 
of this group compared with those of a similarly con- 
stituted group: (a) a better quality of school work 
as measured by marks, was done by the experimental 
group than by the control group; (b) proportionatel; 
fewer failures occurred in the ‘guided’ group; and 
(c) while six out of the 26 in the control group 
dropped out of school primarily on account of failing 
marks, none of the experimental group withdrew for 
this reason.”"— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1489. Odenweller, A. L. Predicting the quality of 
teaching. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1936, No. 676. 
Pp. xi + 158. $1.60.—560 teachers in Cleveland 
schools, graduates of the Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion, who had had 1 to 7 years of experience in teach- 
ing in the grades from kindergarten to the 6th grade, 
were rated for teaching effectiveness and for per- 
sonality. Handwriting ratings, school marks, and 
intelligence test scores were also available for these 
teachers. ‘‘The value of the traits for predicting 
effectiveness in teaching was found by correlation, 
partial and multiple, the difference of averages in 
traits for the high and low approximate eighths in 
effectiveness, and the correspondence of traits and 
effectiveness by groups."’ The results show that 
personality has the greatest relationship to teaching 
effectiveness, followed by college marks; age and 
experience are less directly related, and intelligence 
shows a zero correlation. ‘As a measure of effective- 
ness in teaching, weight is as useful as intelligence.” 
The bibliography includes 15 titles.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 
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1490. Olander, H. T., & Walker, B.S. Can teach- 
ers estimate IQ’s? Sch. & Soc., 1936, 44, 744- 746.— 
Four teachers estimated the IQ’s of 55 high-school 
freshmen who were given the Otis Self-Administering 
the Henmon-Nelson test, and the Kuhlmann- 
The average discrepancy among the 


test, 


Ande rson test. 


10’s yielded by the three tests was 7.3 points; that 
smong the estimates of the 4 teachers, 8.1 points; and 
that among returns from tests and teachers’ estimates, 


8.1 points. The inter-test correlations averaged .74. 
The correlations between the teachers’ estimates 
averaged .57; those between a single teacher's rating 
and a single test score, .60. The correlation between 
the mean of four teachers’ estimates and the mean 
of three test ratings was .78. It is concluded that 
to the combined judgment of several teachers with 
respect toa child's IQ is due a fair amount of respect— 
as much, perhaps, as is due to his score on a group test 
of intelligence. — H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

1491. O’Rourke, L. J. The use of tests and sta- 
tistical analyses as a basis for curriculum revision. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 804—805.—Abstract.— R. H. 
(Yankton). 

1492. Peters, E. Das Erlebnis des ersten Semes- 
ters. The experience of the first semester.) Z. 
1 Psychol., 1936, 51, 145-198.—By means of a 
juestionnaire study of 53 students, 41 of the Hoch- 
schule and 12 graduates, with 17 additional essay 
compositions, the author obtained information con- 
cerning the effect of the first semester on the students. 
[he questionnaire had three parts, under each of 
which were numerous sub-questions: (1) reasons for 
attending the university, answered with ‘“‘desire for 
knowledge,” ‘‘to prepare for a profession,”’ and 
“desire for a ‘new life’’’; (2) attitudes and reactions 
toward the first semester; and (3) effects of the first 
semester on mental development. Answers to these 
questions indicated that the students usually became 
more settled in their aims, more self-critical, and more 
adaptive, and developed an objective and a more 
realistic outlook on life.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

1493. Porter, J. P. Abilities and scholarship of 
high school seniors in college and non-college cities. 
Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 803.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1494. Price, W., & Ticen, Z.E. [Eds.] Index to 
vocations. New York: Wilson, 1936. Pp. 106. 
$1.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1495. Proctor, W. M. Shifts in methods of voca- 
tional counseling. Occupations, 1936, 15, 123-126.— 
This paper points out some of the ways in which voca- 
tional counseling is being affected by recent economic 
changes. The increasing postponement of the age 
lor entering employment renders a delay of snetlle 
vocational training and guidance to the last two years 
of high school desirable. Because the leisure time for 
all classes of workers is increasing, special interests 
and abilities of the junior high school student should 
be discovered and encouraged.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1496. Schaul, M. W. Social and economic factors 
determining entrance to the medical schools. Sch. 


Brown 
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& Soc., 1936, 44, 790-792.—The paper compares 
items in the social and economic background of stu- 
dents rejected by medical schools with those of 
students accepted by medical schools. The data 
were obtained from the files of the personnel bureau 
and recorder’s office of the College of the City of 
New York and concern the 1932 group of applicants. 
The group accepted as compared with the group 
rejected by medical schools was composed of rela- 
tively fewer Jews, fewer who worked while in college, 
fewer who failed as many as one course while in col- 
lege, fewer who failed public speaking courses, more 
who engaged in extra-curricular activities in college, 
and more who had fathers who were physicians.— 


H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1497. Seagoe, M. V. Qualitative wholes: class- 
room experiments. //. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 612- 
620.—A report of 4 experiments designed to test the 
hypothesis that the degree of internal organization 
of the material determines the relative efficiency of 
whole and part presentation. The materials studied 
were prose, French equivalents for English words, 
manuscript writing, and a nonsense poem. In each 
experiment the whole and part methods were used 
with groups of subjects from grade 8B who were 
matched in intelligence, age, sex, and classroom. On 
the whole, the experiments substantiate the hypothe- 
sis stated.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


1498. Smith, G. B. Combinations of extra- 
curriculum activities engaged in by students in high 
school and the university. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 44, 
716-720.—The investigation is based on data gathered 
concerning 512 students in 6 high schools in Min- 
neapolis for the years 1922-1925 and for the same 
students in the University of Minnesota between 
1925 and 1929. The individuals who participated 
in athletics did not tend to engage in that activity 
alone, but were members of many other organiza- 
tions. The men were members of religious groups in 
high school to a large extent, while the women were 
not; in the university the situation was reversed. In 
almost every case the percentage of participation 
in any given activity was lower for both men and 
women in the university than it was in high school. 
Social organizations in the university tended to 
include among their members individuals who were 
participating also in each of the other types of extra- 
curricular activities. Among the men in the univer- 
sity the highest percentage of single-activity partici- 
pation occurred in the semi-curricular activities, and 
among the women in the social activities. — //. L. 


Koch (Chicago). 


1499. Stalnaker, J. M. A study of optional ques- 
tions on examinations. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 44, &29- 
832.--The author attacks the common practice of 
giving students a choice of questions on an examina- 
tion. As evidence supporting his objection he cites 
an investigation made by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The first five questions in an 
examination all students were required to answer, 
but from the remaining six a choice of three was per- 
mitted. Students who rated high on the first five 
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items tended to select a particular question in the 
optional group more frequently than did those who 
rated low on the first five. Yet the score of the 
superior group on the optional question to which 
they gravitated was lower than was that of the 
inferior group on the optional question to which they 
were attracted.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1500. Sutcliffe, A.. & Canham, J. W. Mental 
fatigue and a longer school day. Brit. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1936, 6, 274-290.—Fatigue effects and results 
in school work were studied for a group of 150 boys 
having an extra hour added to the school day for 
supervised study instead of the usual one and a half 
hours of homework. The tests of fatigue were simple 
arithmetic sums administered three times daily for 
a week half way through the winter and summer 
terms. After due allowance for practice effects, 
evidence of definite fatigue is found as a result of the 
hour of preparation added to a normal day; but when 
preparation is added forty minutes earlier, as on Fri- 
days, the fatigue effects are not noticeable. Fatigue 
was found after the homework but was not com- 
pared directly with the preparation effects.— K. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 

1501. Thomas, F. C. Ability and knowledge: the 
standpoint of the London school. London: Mac- 
millan, 1935. Pp. xx + 338. 15/-.—(Not seen). 

1502. Thorndike, E. L, The vocabulary of books 


for children in grades 3 to 8. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1936, 
38, 196-205.—A vocabulary analysis was made of 


120 books recommended for supplementary reading 
in grades 4 to 8. The volume of the count is 4% 


million words. In the 120 books, 18,000 words (11,600 
non-capitalized words) are not in the Thorndike 
20,000 list. The d, e, and f words outside the 20,000 
list are given, with a subjective estimate of the difh- 
culty of each.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


1503. Tilley, H. C. A technique for determining 
the relative difficulty of word meanings among 
elementary school children. /. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 
61-64.—An account of a highly valid, time saving 
self-appraisal test for determining the relative diff- 
culty of word meanings not only when the words 
occur in isolation but also when they occur in context. 
The techniques used for validating the test are dis- 
cussed in detail.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


1504. Trabue, M. R. Functional classification of 
occupations. Occupations, 1936, 15, 127-131.—Dis- 
cussion of four techniques used by the Occupational 
Research Program in a preliminary classification of 
occupations: the recording of employer and employee 
observations, job analysis, listing of traits or charac- 
teristics required for each job, and the rating of 
occupations by experts.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1505. Traxler, A. E. The use of test results in 
diagnosis and instruction in the tool subjects. Educ. 
Rec. Bull., 1936, No. 18. Pp. 74.—Contains a dis- 
cussion of general considerations in the use of test 
results, suggestions for diagnosis and remedial teach- 
ing in the tool subjects. Bibliography.— (Courtesy 
J. educ. Res.) 
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1506. Wagner, M. E., Eiduson, H. P., & Morr; 
R. J. R. The effect of Federal Emergency Relie 
Administration employment upon college grades 
Sch. & Soc., 1937, 45, 24-26.—64 students who wer, 
on the FERA payroll were matched -in the followine 
respects with 64 students engaging in no remuneratiye 
work: sex, age at college entrance, year of admission 
to college, total Regents Examination average, 
psychological test score, and score on the Sones-Harn, 
high school achievement test. A comparison of the 
subsequent college grades of the employed and nop. 
employed groups showed that the former did as wel 
if not slightly better, than the latter—H. L. Koc 
(Chicago). = 

1507. Walters, A., & Eurich, A. C. A quantitatiy. 
study of the major interests of college students, | 
educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 561-571.—The Minnesot; 
interest blank was given to 426 women students and 
major interest scales were developed by item analysis 
so that students majoring in science-mathematics 
social science, and English could be successfy\y 
differentiated. The scales differentiated with moder. 
ate success freshman students who had expressed their 
preference for major study. The correlations of each 
of the three scales with intelligence approaches zero 
and the science-mathematics scale is the only one that 
shows a significant, though low, correlation with 
achievement in related fields. Comparison of fresh. 
man and senior interests indicates remarkable per. 
manency of interests during the college years.— A. W, 
Melton (Missouri). 


1508. Wawrzynczyk, S. Zainteresowania naukowe 
i wyniki pracy studentéw polonistyki. (Scientific 
interests and work results of students of Polish litera. 
ture.) Kwart. psychol., 1936, 7, 185-215.—63 stu. 
dents of literature at the University of Wilno were 
given a questionnaire concerning their intellectual 
interests in school and in the university, their methods 
of work, and their success on examinations and on 
written work in the seminars. Degrees of interest 
in intellectual work were plotted on a 5-point scale 
The results show a correlation of .76 + .05 between 
success in academic work in general and intellectual 
interests. This relationship becomes negative, how 
ever, when special work methods and special interests 
are considered.—T7. M. Abel (Trade Extension 
Classes, New York). 


1509. Wilkins, E. H., Burtt, C. D., & Rogers, C. G. 
Growth demands and the main institutional divisions 
of education. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 44, 685-688.—The 
authors present as their thesis that ‘“‘major non- 
physical adjustments should be made so far as 
possible when the rate of physiological growth is 
relatively low rather than when the rate of physiolog- 
ical growth is relatively high.” They then try to 
show what some of the implications of the thesis 
would be as far as the organization of the school sys- 
tem’ is concerned. They find some support in the 
thesis for the current practice of starting children to 
school when they reach the age of six, for the six-year 
elementary school as opposed to the eight, for an 
eight-year unit (years 12-20) when general education 
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is being acquired, and for specialization after twenty. 
_H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1510. Wilson, G. M., & Porter, E.R. In the useful 
fundamentals of arithmetic is it possible to overcome 
temporary lapses in ability leading to steady increase 
in error? J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 71-74.—This study 
is a preliminary attempt at checking the following 
theses of Knight and Ford: (1) “Multiplying a com- 
plete multiplicand by any digit... becomes more 
dificult the further along in the total work it appears.” 

2?) “The later a multiplication fact appears in a 
series, the more frequent the error upon it, even when 
its associations with necessary carrying are made 
negligible factors.” In the present study the author 
devised tests in which particular attention was paid 
to the multiplication factor. The data, while in- 
sufficient for final conclusions, suggest that work in 
elementary arithmetic will lead to perfect scores in 
the simple fundamentals with interest and attention 
undiminished during an ordinary class period if the 
curriculum in arithmetic is well conceived, the place- 
ment of topics properly timed, and the teaching well 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


agone. 


i511. Witty, P. A., & Kopel, D. Motivated 
remedial reading in the high school: a preliminary 
report. Engl. J., 1936, 25, 533-542.—Four special 
classes of 31 children each were organized for 9th 
grade children who were deficient in reading. Atten- 
tion was directed particularly to the use of books 
directly related to the children’s interests, and to 


sympathetic interest in them on the part of the 


teachers. Evidences of the growth that took place 
in a single semester were more adequate classroom 
reading, increased amount of voluntary leisure read- 
ing, better use of books and library, and “primarily 

. change of attitude.”—S. P. Hayes, Jr. (Mount 
Holyoke). 


1512. Wrightstone, J. W. Appraisal of experi- 
mental high school practices. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia, 1936. Pp. 207. $2.25.—Presents 
results of an extension of the study of progressive 
school practices which the Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation had already carried on for two years. 
The present study, which was made possible by a 
grant from the General Education Board in 1934, 
summarizes the progress that has been made in the 
construction and application of new measures to the 
curriculum experiments in several matched experi- 
mental and conventional secondary schools. Com- 
parison is made on intellectual, dynamic and social 
performance factors of pupils under conventional 
and under experimental practices. Practices in the 
following fields are included: social studies, English, 
fine arts, natural science and mathematics, foreign 
languages, health and physical education, guidance 
and adjustment, etc. Appraisals of these various 
practices, based upon careful measurements, are 
made, and implications for the future of education 
in our high schools suggested.— L. A. Averill (Worces- 
ter Teachers College). 


1510-1520 


1513. Young, P. V. Social problems in the educa- 
tion of the i i t child. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1936, 1, 419-429.—J. L. Child (Yale). 

[See also abstracts 1133, 1181, 1218, 1234, 1298, 

1376, 1391, 1401, 1409, 1410, 1426, 1427, 1428, 

1431, 1450, 1546, 1549, 1562, 1563, 1572. } 
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1514. Atwell, C. R. Relationship of scores and 
errors on the army alpha test. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 772.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1515. Bristol, H. An English norm for the Merrill- 
Palmer performance tests: based on a study of 530 
children between the ages of two and six years. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 6, 250-266.—Given to children 
from various types of schools and various social levels, 
the tests gave age norms consistently higher than 
those found by Stutsman for American children of 
the same ages. The correlation between mental 
and chronological age was .90.—K. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 

1516. Downing, E. R. Some results of a test on 
scientific thinking. Sci. Educ., 1936, October, 121- 
128.—The author presents a test of scientific thinking 
with certain preliminary results.—(Courtesy J. educ. 
Res.) 

1517. Guirdham, A. The diagnosis of depression by 
the Rorschach test. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1936, 16, 
130-145.—In depression states there is a reduction in 
the appreciation of color and movement. The Erfas- 
sungstypus shows regularly an accentuation of whole 
and small detail answers at the expense oi ordinary 
detail responses. It is possible by utilizing a mathe- 
matical index to diagnose between depression in de- 
mentia praecox, melancholia, and delusional insanity, 
the index values depending on the score of the Erleb- 
nistypus components and the degree of stereotypy 
present. The Rorschach test seems to reflect a pre- 
vailing mood rather than an underlying fixed per- 
sonality.—J. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

1518. Krueger, W. C.F. Note concerning group in- 
fluence upon Otis S-A test scores. /. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 27, 554-555.—Forms A and B of the Otis S-A 
test were given to 4 groups of S’s, individually and in 
groups, with a complete counterbalancing of the forms 
and mode of administering the test. The presence of 
a group has no significant effect upon the Otis test 
scores.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1519. Penrose, L. S., & Raven, J.C. A new series 
of perceptual tests: preliminary communication. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1936, 16, 97-104.—On the basis that 
purely perceptual tests will measure the single factor 
underlying general intelligence and be free from group 
factors, the authors are constructing a finely graded 
series of such eductive tests. It is hoped that these 
will prove of wide applicability in use with children, 
adults, and the physically handicapped.—J/. R. 
Hilgard (Stanford). 


1520. Reichenberg, W. The Biihler test as an 
index of environmental influence on child develop- 
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ment. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1937, 1, 70-77.—The 
paper shows the practical value of the Bihler develop- 
ment tests, in particular how they may be used to 
indicate the influence of the environment on the 
child’s development. In two cases discussed it is 
demonstrated that the test indicates (1) the frequent 
occurrence of less than maximal development of 
certain dimensions of personality, and (2) the preva- 
lence of disparity among the various levels of develop- 
ment. The test is used as an aid in indications for 
treatment of children in special schools in which the 
psychological environment is controlled.—J. F. 
Brown (Kansas). 

1521. Rodger, A. G. The application of six group 
intelligence tests to the same children, and the effects 
of practice. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 6, 291-305. 

Six intelligence tests given at fortnightly intervals 
were taken on all occasions by 76 children of ages 11 
or 12, average IQ 102.8, standard deviation 14.63. 
The intercorrelations of the tests in pairs lay between 
.84 and .90. The IQ tended to rise from test to test, 
about one-half IQ point per test for children of IQ 80, 
one point for those of IQ 100, and one and one-half 
points at 10 120. Per child the average of the devia- 
tions of the six 1Q’s from their average was from 2.5 
to 3 IQ points, the mean variation being greater for 
bright than for dull children.—A. M. Cowdery 
(Stanford). 


1522. Royer, E. B. Some recent developments in 
test construction. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sct., 1936, 16, 
107—109.—A recent development in test construction 


is the conception that each item, rather than merely 
the test as a whole, must show a high index of validity. 
But out of this arises the following paradox: Tradition 
says that the items should have high intercorrelations, 
because this condition indicates high reliability, espe- 
cially by the split-half technique. But logically, items, 
like tests in a battery, should have low intercorrela- 


tions and a high correlation with the criterion. 
Literature assists little in resolving this paradox. Dun- 
lap recommends dividing the test into four equivalent 
parts and applying Spearman's tetrad criterion. 
Turney also suggests the use of g in item selection for 
intelligence tests. Willoughby holds that a test whose 
items are highly correlated is, therefore, highly valid 
in the sense that it is unitary. Tryon and Lorge 
contend, however, that a trait isolated by factor 
analysis cannot always be assumed to correspond to 
the real trait. Following the suggestion of Tyler, the 
author holds that teachers should define their objec- 
tives in terms of student behavior. A very compre- 
hensive measure of such behaviors in test situations 
would be the criterion. Then high correlations be- 
tween behaviors instead of items would be required. 
Next, a sufficient number of trait behaviors to assure 
a reliable measure of the trait should be obtained. 
Last, short-cuts for determining the comprehensive 
measures of the student behaviors in trait situations 
should be sought.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1523. Ryans, D. G. An experimental study of the 
transfer of training with special attention to the rela- 
tion of intelligence test performance. J. educ. Psy- 
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chol., 1936, 27, 492-500.—In order to test the assump. 
tion implicit in present-day intelligence tests, viz. 
that intelligence and positive transfer are correlated 
Kuhlmann-Anderson test scores were obtained for 109 
sophomore high-school girls and then transfer was 
tested in the following situation: 12 1-minute periods 
of digit-letter substitution (H-1; F-2; K-3; 2-4. 
M-5); rest 5 minutes; 12 1-minute periods of digit. 
letter substitution with shifted relationships between 
digits and letters (H-4; F-5; K-2; Z-1; M-3). A 
slight average negative transfer was obtained. Group. 
ing of records showed that the students with the 
higher intelligence scores evidenced the greater 
amount of negative transfer. ‘Contrary to definition 
and to the assumptions of many of the intelligence. 
testing group, our data would seem to point toward 
the possibility that negative transfer is, in some 
situations, more closely associated with higher intelli 
gence than positive transfer.""—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

1524. Sorenson, H. Differential effect of age and 
experience on mental abilities. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 805-806.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton 
[See also abstracts 1059, 1247, 1321, 1336, 1362, 

1417, 1480. ] 
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1525. Bandura, L. Poczucie czasu u dzieci w 
wieku od 7 do 9 lat. (The concept of time among 
children 7 to 9 years old.) Kwart. psychol., 1936, 8, 
151—-184.—The author reports a study on the concept 
of time among 77 children 7 to 9 years old in a Warsaw 
schoo!. His method consisted of reading a fairy tale 
that contained numerous statements about time and 
questioning each child in order to ascertain what ideas 
the child associated with these statements. His 
main results revealed that the children are primarily 
interested in the present, they have no clear concep- 
tion of an historical past, of the length of the year, 
of the length of human life, of when night and day 
begin. Differences in the understanding of the con- 
cept of time are shown between the younger and older 
children, but in general all the children evaluate time 
relationships in terms of concrete situations observed 
by chance.—T. M. Abel (Trade Extension Classes, 
New York). 

1526. Baruch, D. An experiment in comparing 
responses to two types of poetry, rhymed and un- 
rhymed, in nursery school, kindergarten, and first 
grade. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 591-602.—The 
purpose of the study was to discover whether very 
young children prefer rhymed metrical verse or un- 
rhymed cadenced verse. Preferences of the nursery 
school and kindergarten children were determined 
by scoring “interest’’ responses such as laughing, 
imitative gestures, approach gestures, verbalizations 
related to the content of the poem, during the reading 
of the two types of poems. The first-grade children 
were requested to choose the one they liked best. In 
the nursery school and kindergarten more “interest 
responses were obtained with the unrhymed verse 
(56.2% + .84, and 61.0% + .57); whereas the first- 
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crade children showed a preference for rhymed verse 
54.0% + 1.27).—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

1527. Bird, G. E. The laughter of kindergarten 
children. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 763.—Abstract.— 
» H. Brown (Yankton). 

1528. Burkhardt, A. Zeichnerische Ergainzungs- 
versuche mit 4- bis 14 jahrigen Kindern. (Comple- 


tion experiments in drawing with 4- to 14-year-old 


children.) Glauchau, Chemnitz: Pickenhahn, 1936. 
Pp. 39.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1529. Burks, B.S. Children’s criticism in the light 
of Piaget’s developmental theory. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 763-764.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1530. Burtt, H.E. Further study of early childhood 
memory. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 768.—Abstract.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1531. Colvin, E. M. Farm youth in the United 
States. U. S. Dep. Agric. agric. Econ. Bitbliogr., 
1936, No. 65. Pp. 196.—An annotated list of 461 
selected references to the literature since October 
1926.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

1532. Cosack, H. Neurologie und Psychiatrie des 
Kindesalters. (Neurology and psychiatry of child- 
hood.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 471-481. 

[he author discusses publications on infectious 

iseases of the nervous system, including encephalitis, 
ningitis, mumps, typhoid, tubercular meningitis 
ind other diseases; intoxication; brain abscesses and 
tumors; encephalography in children; and give a 
neral review of the work concerned with the vegeta- 
tive nervous system. Bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin 
Delaware State Hospital). 

1533. Davenport, C. B., & Drager, W. Growth 
curve of infants. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1936, 
22, 639-645.—From a growth study of about twenty 
babies, ‘‘measured repeatedly at intervals of two weeks 
and later of four or more weeks,”’ it is con- 
cluded (1) that the growth curve of the first twenty- 
four months of post-natal life begins with a rapid 
ascent, but that, as the second year sets in, one or 
more retarding factors make themselves felt; (2) that 
the ‘curve of the first twelve months is not a simple 
logistic or S-shaped curve’’; and (3) that the curve is 
not controlled by any single reaction (such as the 
monomolecular autocatalytic reaction of Ostwald 
or Robertson), even in the early post-natal months, 
but is a “composite resultant of more or less inde- 
pendently proceeding growth processes.’’ No single 
formula is considered likely to be adequate for the 
growth curve in any particular individual at any 
period of developmental life —F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

AS 34. Dennis, W. Infant development undeg 
minimum social stimulation. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 
33, 750.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1535. Forest, I. A study of the aggressive behavior 
of young children. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 762-763. 

Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1536. Halverson, H. M. Sucking responses and 
related behavior of infants. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
/48-749.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


at first, 


1537. Hardy, M. C., & Hoefer, C. H. Healthy 
growth. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 
xii + 360. $3.50.—A report of a study of the in- 
fluence of health education on the growth and de- 
velopment of 400 selected boys and girls throughout 
middle and late childhood. Both the control and 
experimental groups received physical examinations 
and follow-up help from nurses, and had conferences 
with specialists; in addition, the experimental group 
had definite classroom instruction. Results, in every 
case favorable to the experimental group, were 
measured in terms of annual physical examinations, 
anthropometric traits, dietary histories, and records 
from parents as to dental and medical service needed. 
A study was also made of the influence of health 
instruction on mental growth, educational achieve- 
ment, school progress and success, interests and 
attitudes, and behavior adjustment.—M. G. Wiul- 
loughby (Brown). 

1538. Hay, H. W., & Smith, E.L. The Hay system 
of child development. New York: Crowell, 1936. 
Pp. viii + 232. $2.00.—This book deals largely with 
physical aspects of child rearing, beginning with these 
assumptions: ‘‘The fact of health or disease is pred- 
icated almost wholly on how they [the children ] are 
fed from the moment of birth’; and ‘Children cor- 
rectly fed . .. are far advanced mentally . . . they 
will not swell the ranks of the mental or physical 
defectives, nor later of the criminal class."” Two 
dietary principles are emphasized: the withholding 
of all starch and sugar foods for the first two years, 
and the avoidance of food in any way refined or 
denatured. A chapter is devoted to each year from 
the prenatal period through the twelfth, with con- 
sideration of problems of care and training but with 
emphasis throughout on physical development. 
Specimen diets and recipes are included.—M. P. 
Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 

1539. Hildreth, G. Developmental sequences in 
name writing. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 762.— 
Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

1540. Kantrow, R. W. Conditioned feeding re- 
sponses in young infants and concomitant behavior 
changes. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 749-750.— 
Abstract.—R. /7. Brown (Yankton). 

1541. Kantrow, R. W. Conditioning in young 
infants. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 751.—Film.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

1542. Krause-Ablass, M. Das verwéhnte Kind 
und seine Einstellung zur Gemeinschaft. (The pam- 
pered child and his attitude toward society.) Ham- 
burg: Evert, 1936. Pp. 116. RM. 3.60.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 


. 1543. Kiinkel, F. What it means to grow up. 
(Trans. by B. Keppel-Compton & H. Niebuhr.) 
New York: Scribner, 1936. Pp. 180. $2.00.—The 
author gives a non-technical presentation of the 
problems of the adolescent. With many details and 
illustrations he points out how the young person, his 
teacher, or parent may recognize and understand the 
difficulties of this period of life —E. D. Hunt (Brown). 


* 
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1544. McGraw, M. B. Quantitative measures of 
developmental processes in erect locomotion. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1936, 33, 748.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

1545. McGraw, M. B. Quantitative measures of 
developmental processes in erect locomotion. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1936, 33, 751.—Film.—R. H.. Brown 
(Yankton). 


1546. Melcher, A. Pidagogisch-psychologische 
Untersuchungen iiber Nachkémmlinge. (Pedagog- 
ical-psychological experiments on offspring.) Spaich- 
ingen, Wiirttemburg: Genossenschaftsdr., 1936. Pp. 
18.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


1547. Meltzer, H. Economic security and chil- 
dren’s attitudes to parents. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1936, 6, 590-608.—Using the method of the “‘single 
free association interview”’ in which the first 10 ideas 
expressed concerning each parent are employed as 
data, 50 children from each of three schools in St. 
Louis, representing three economic levels (rental 
ranges in dollars: I, 48.0-87.8; II, 43.5-52.4; III, 
13.0-19.99) were interviewed. Attitudes toward 
parents manifested the most pleasant toning, most 
healthy degree of dependence or attachment, least 
repression, least conflict and hostility, and most 
acceptance for the three groups as follows: II>I>III 
i.e., children from the economic middle class mani- 
fested comparatively the most healthy attitudes 
toward their parents, with wealthy children next, 
and poor children last. Allowing for individual 
variations within each group and for disparity be- 
tween economic level and economic security, the 
findings are considered to indicate: (1) that economic 
insecurity promotes or is associated with emotional 
insecurity, (2) that economic security (highest eco- 
nomic level) does not imply emotional security, and 
therefore, such factors as low mobility, amount of 
neighbor contacts, and the centering of activities 
in the home are more important than economic 
status as such, and (3) that the balance and security 
in personality organization attained by the middle 
class group are all too often not associated with en- 
richment of personality or variability of response.— 
J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1548. Meltzer, H. Sex differences in children’s" 


attitudes to parents. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 760- 
761.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1549. Middleton, W. C. Some reactions toward 
death among college students. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1936, 31, 165-173.—Certain thoughts, 
attitudes, and behavior reactions toward death that 
were found among college students in two midwestern 
universities were analyzed. In general, the data 
indicated that sex differences are not sharply enough 
differentiated to be considered very significant. The 
great majority of the 825 subjects reported that they 
think of their own death very rarely or only occa- 
sionally. Some of the special circumstances that 
caused the subjects most often to entertain thoughts 
of their own death are depressed mood, funeral ser- 
vices, misfortune or failure, an accident, gloomy 
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days. Rarely did subjects picture themselves j, 
imagination as dying or being dead. 21% reported 
that occasionally they are inclined to entertajp 
thoughts of some specific disease which may cay 
their death, while 51% occasionally entertain thoughts 
of being killed in an accident. Almost 80% expressed 
a strong wish to live after death. Only 12% reported 
that they had a strong fear or horror of death.—c. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1550. Murphy, L. B. Sympathetic behavior jp 
young children. J. exp. Educ., 1936, 5, 79-90.—The 
following instruments of research were used to collec: 
data on the same children in different situations 
(1) observation and recording of specific episodes of 
behavior occurring on the playground; (2) an inven. 
tory of specific behavior items and personality traits 
(3) framed situations, with animals and children as 
sympathy stimuli; (4) interviews with parents 
(5) incidental records of teachers and other observers 
Analysis of the findings leads to the conclusion that, in 
addition to general trends related to age and intelli. 
gence, specific characteristics of the situation deter. 
mine sympathetic behavior: “the organization of 
the group, the relation between equipment and the 
number and interests of children, specific dominant 
personalities among the children, and attitudes or 
behavior of the teachers. Variation in children's 
behavior and even apparent contradiction . . . are 
to be understood in terms of the response of a given 
child at a particular time, in terms of his own psycho- 
logical relation to the situation and the symbolic 
values of the specific situation to him at that time. 
These factors do not operate together in simple addi- 
tive fashion but in complex ways illustrated by the 
fact that a motive or situation which increases the 
sympathy of some children prevents its appearance in 
others.” The report includes a classification of 
sympathy stimuli and sympathetic responses.— //. I. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1551. Oberndorf, C. P., Orgel, S. Z., & Goldmaan, J. 
Observations and results of therapeusis of problem 
children in a dependency institution. Amer. / 
Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 538—552.—A description of the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society’s cottage home 
for dependent children is given. The practice of mixing 
problem children with normal children under the 
guidance of the psychiatric (child guidance) unit has 
been found useful. Methods of treatment are de- 
scribed, and an analysis of their fruitfulness is made as 
manifested by the social adjustments of 50 alumni of 
the institution 8 years after treatment.—J. Mc’. 
Hunt (Brown). 


1552. Olson, W. C. The diagnosis of oral habits 
in children from the condition of the hands. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 182-189.—Data based 
upon a clinical examination of the hands for the occur- 
rence of hangnails, irregular nail tips, localized cleanli- 
ness, callouses, onychia, and the condition of the 
skin, muscle, and bone were brought into relationship 
with scores obtained for each child by direct observa- 
tion of behavior with the use of the time-sampling 
technique. The results indicated that a clinical 
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diagnosis of oral habits from the condition of the 
hands is practically worthless in terms of a criterion 
upon actually observed behavior.—C. UH. 
tohnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


1553, Olson, W. C., & Koetzle, V. S. Amount 
and rate of talking of young children. J. exp. Educ., 
1936, 5, 175-179.—With the aid of time-sampling 
techniques, a mechanical hand tally, and a time-out 
stop watch data were secured on the amount and 
rate of talking for two groups of nursery school and 
kindergarten children. The combined data indicate 
that children at these ages with observations made 
under the conditions of free play have a verbal out- 
out of about 16.5 words per minute at a rate of 186 
words per minute while speaking. Individual dif- 
ferences are pronounced, and the child who talks 
most will talk approximately seven times as much 
as the child who talks least during a given period 
of time. Boys tend to speak less than girls during 
given elapsed periods of time, but when speaking 
do so at a more rapid rate. The correlations of rate 
ind amount of talking with such factors as age and 
intelligence are negligible or ambiguous. The child 
who talks the most does not necessarily speak at 
the most rapid rate. The total output is a function 
f other factors.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

1554. Page, M. L. The experimental modification 
of ascendant behavior in preschool children. Psy- 

Bull., 1936, 33, 757-758.—Abstract.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 


j 
base a 


1555. Peiper, A. [Development of expression. } 
Uschr. Kinderhetlk., 1935, 63, 39.—In a long series 
of observations, in which he tested the reactions of 
infants to various types of stimuli, and in an extensive 
review of the literature, the author develops a theory 
that the expression of the face of the infant is a direct 
result of stimulation of the special senses. If one 
special sense organ reacts, other sense organs, though 
not stimulated, show a simultaneous increase in 
excitability. Especially pronounced is the inter- 
activity of the mouth and the eyes. When the eyes 
are opened, the eyebrows are lifted, and horizontal 
lines appear in the forehead. Closing of the eyes 
becomes associated with vertical wrinkles over the 
Movements of the mouth are associated not 
only with movements of the jaw but with those of 
the lips and with the flow of saliva.—(Courtesy 
Develpm. Abstr.) 


1556. Richards, E. L. Behavior problems of the 
pediatrician. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1935, 18, 1663.— 
When the physician is confronted with a given case 
ot “nerves” or “‘badness’’ the answers to the ques- 
tions “What kind of constitutional stuff is the child 
made of?” and “What environmental process offers 
this given constitutional endowment its best chance 
of growth and development?” are necessary. The 
author suggests the use of tests of intelligence and 
phy siological functions, and observation of the child's 
reaction to the home environment and to group con- 
tacts, as the best tools for answering the questions 
and aiding the child.—E. D. Hunt (Brown). 
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1557. Richards, T. W. The importance of hunger 
in the bodily activity of the neonate. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 817-835.—Food supply induces lowered 
bodily activity either through filling of the stomach or 
through supply of food materials to the tissues. As 
time since feeding increases, the stomach and intes- 
tines gradually empty and bodily activity increases. 
With exhaustion of food supply there is material 
increase of bodily activity. Violent peristalsis in- 
variably occurs some time after the first hour following 
feeding and may add to the bodily activity already 
present. Infants sleep most during the middle of the 
cycle, although they may sleep at any time during the 
three-hour period. External stimuli are less effective 
immediately after feeding, during the absorptive 
period, and during the later period of violent activity. 
—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1558. Rosenthal, F. M., & Pinsky, G. D. Follow- 
up method in child guidance work. Amer. J. Ortho 
psychiat., 1936, 6, 609-615.—An attempt to carry 
out a consistent follow-up program by means of 
which it has been possible to maintain contact with 
the children of the Child Guidance Home for a long 
period of time after discharge is described. Involved 
were: the appointment of a special worker to keep 
contact with the referring agencies, scanning news- 
papers constantly, arrangements with the Board of 
Education and with referring agencies for spec al 
reports, making the home the rallying point for the 
graduates, putting club and recreational activities 
at the disposal of the children, and making children 
feel that the workers at the Home take a personal 
interest in them. Of 1184, exact information is avail- 
able for 51%. Of 49% uncontacted, 370 cases (63%) 
are adjusted. Reasons for failures are listed.—J. 
McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1559. Royer, E. B. Factor analysis applied to 
standard tests and to high school scores. Proc. 
Okla. Acad. Sci., 1936, 16, 101-102.—High school 
marks for a four-year period and several objective 
test scores were obtained for the graduating classes in 
five Cleveland, Ohio, high schools. ‘The factor 
analyses of these five tables of intercorrelations all 
point to the conclusion that there is one general factor 
which underlies all the high school marks and all the 
so-called intelligence tests that had been administered 
to these students. . . . These results, then, seem to 
be a corroboration of Spearman’s thesis that after all 
there is only one general factor applying to all kinds 
of mental tests.”—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1560. Sayles, M. B. Substitute parents. A study 
of foster families. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1936. Pp. 309. $1.75.—If foster children have be- 
lieved their foster parents to be own parents, later 
dénouement threatens the child’s identifications with 
his foster parents and his feelings of security. The 
constructive factors that a foster parent brings to his 
relation with his foster child are: dependability, 
security, freedom for emotional growth, and a recogni- 
tion of the own parents’ place in the child's life in 
fantasy as well as reality. Excessive pity and exces- 
sive curiosity about the child’s past operate destruc- 
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tively, since they emphasize his difference. Although 
foster parents’ own satisfactions are always involved 
in their wanting a foster child, they should be inter- 
ested in the child's emotional growth as well. It is of 
primary importance that the foster parents want the 
child, especially the foster mother. Foster parents 
need to know from the child-placing agency something 
about the child's background. The agency should 
fit in with the foster parents’ needs regarding type of 
child.—E. Alpern (Providence Child Guidance Clinic). 

1561. Schweinitz, G. E. de. Conservation of 
vision in child. Penn. med. J., 1936, 39, 774-779. 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1562. Staiger, M. J. Der Sprachschatz der Schul- 
neulinge. (The vocabulary of newcomers to school.) 
Ingenbohl [heodosius-Buchdr., 1936. Pp. 218.- 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

1563. Stanton, H. M. The gifted child in music. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1936, 10, 74-85.—Reliable identifica- 
tion of the gifted child in music depends for the most 
part on the use of the Seashore measures of musical 
talent and on the excellence of instrumental perform- 
ance as judged by trained musicians. The education, 
both musical and academic, of the gifted child should 
be conducted in “a milieu of cooperation, under- 
standing, and non-interference’’; his musical training 
should be begun as early as seems feasible and should 
be “centered in a background of educational and 
musical culture.""—F. D. McTeer Wayne). 


1564. Symonds, P. M. Comparison of the prob- 


lems and interests of young adolescents living in city 
and country. J. educ. Soctol., 1936, 10, 231-236.— 
“A survey of the relative ranking of fifteen areas of 
human concern by high-school boys and girls shows 
that youths have about the same problems and in- 
terests whether they live in a city or country or in 
the East or West’’ except that New York City pupils 
report slightly more problems relating to health and 
recreation than do pupils in Tulsa, Okla., and Kane, 
Penn.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 


1565. Tamm, A. Om barnets sexualitet. (On 
sexuality in the child.) Svenska Ldkartidn., 1936, 
33, 1831-1843.—A general lecture on sexuality in 
the child in the light of psychoanalytical theories, 
richly illustrated with examples of sex-problem cases 
from the writer's practice.—M. L. Reymert (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 


1566. Thompson, H. Spontaneous play activities 
of five year old children. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
751.—Abstract.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


1567. [Various.] 1936 symposium (American 
Orthopsychiatric Association). Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychial., 1936, 6, 504-537.—A symposium on 
methods of treating difficulties in children. Most of 
the discussion concerned Hartwell’s treatment of a 
boy of 11 who killed his father at the behest of his 
psychotic mother.—J. McV. Hunt (Brown). 


1568. Vogel, P. Ein Beitrag zur Religionspsy- 
chologie des Kindes. (A contribution to the religious 
psychology of the child.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


96, 311-465.—Girgensohn and Gruehn have carried 
on extensive studies in the field of religion with adults, 
The author applies their methods to children for the 
first time, selecting nine children aged five to te, 
The study was carried on through conversation and 
observation of the children by a person who had had 
intimate contact with them for a long period of time 
Accurate notations were made. Some conclusions 
were that in spite of conditioning each child is ing. 
vidual in his comprehension of religious truth, that he 
becomes religious even without definite training, ang 
that there are definite periods in the development gf 
religious ideas as the child matures. The influence g 
religious comprehension upon the social life of the 
child and the feeling for the mystical are commented 
on. The author compares his studies with those of 
Stern, Otto, Miehl and others.—A. B. Herrig (Michi. 
gan Central State Teachers College). 


1569. Walker, N. T. Four years of child guidang 
in a Scottish city. Character & Pers., 1936, 5, 1% 
130.—A report of experience at the Aberdeen child 
guidance clinic. Differences in sex, age and home 
environment of the clients are considered. The 
problems are classified and the causes are discussed, 
The number of cases is too small to permit other thag 
tentative conclusions.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1570. Wittman, R. A pampered child and his 
stepmother. Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1936, 2, 79-0 
A case history.—M. F. Martin (Springfield Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

1571. Zietz, K. Physikalische Theorien bei Kin 
dern. (Physical theories of children.) ndus, 
Psychotech., 1936, 13, 281-283.—Lectures on the 
natural sciences were given by the author to 10-14 
year-old public school children of Hamburg. At the 
same time they played with blocks, steel and electrical 
construction toys. It was desired to find out how 
much of the lectures the children would assimilate, 
They tended to refer back to their own conceptions 
of heat and fire, e.g., electric current is a “flow al 
sparks,"’ “the rotor rubs the magnet of the motor 
and creates heat.’ They were unable to distinguish 
cause from effect.—J. C. G. Seidl (Manhattas 
College). 


1572. Zorbaugh, H. W., & Boardman, R. K. Sa& 
vaging our gifted children. J. educ. Sociol., 19%, 
10, 100-108.—New York University’s clinic for the 
social adjustment of the gifted has during the past 
three years provided service, either by advice or by 
treatment of behavior difficulties, to a group of if 
superior children (1Q’s from 120 to 208). These) 
children, like those studied by Terman, are supenor 
physically as well as mentally and come from families 
of superior educational and social status; the clinic 
families are not, however, of as high economic status 
as were the California group, and two thirds of the 
New York children are of foreign-born parentage— 
F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

[See also abstracts 1133, 1188, 1189, 1245, 12% 

1292, 1298, 1356, 1360, 1364, 1367, 1374, 1! 

1380, 1407, 1414, 1426, 1471, 1509, 1520, 1524 
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